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THE GERMANS IN PARIS 


T is evident that Germany has made 
elaborate preparation for argumenta- 
tive resistance now that military resistance 
is out of the question. The delegation 
housed, secluded, and protected by France 
in a dignified and proper manner at Ver- 
sailles will in all probability have received 
the terms proposed by the Allies before 
this is read. At this writing the date set 
is Wednesday, May 7. The programme 
outlined by the correspondents indicates 
that the German delegates will have a 
fortnight in which to consider the docu- 
ment presented to them and to file their 
protests and objections. The hope is ex- 
pressed in Paris that by June 1 a definite 
point will be reached in the negotiations. 
For reasons which do not seem quite clear, 
the German National Assembly has been 
transferred from Weimar to Berlin for 
the purpose of discussing the peace terms ; 
probably it is considered that this course 
would be more impressive, and that any 
conclusion reached would bear greater 
weight if it came from the real center of 
German political power. 
Characteristically, Germany has gone 
from her first extreme of offering to send 
mere messengers to Paris to the other ex- 
treme of building upan extensiveand care- 
fully planned body of recognized experts to 
represent her at Paris. An analysis of the 
composition of the delegation, published 
in the New York “ Times,” shows that 
instead of six delegates, with a staff of 
advisers and secretaries, Germany is rep- 
resented by about forty men of standing, 
apart from the minor assistants. The list 
includes diplomatic, financial, and indus- 
trial authorities of all varieties. Thus, not 
only are experts in iron and coal, in agri- 
culture, in trade, banking, and shipping 
to be found in the list; but there are also 
authorities in art, in literature, and even 
in theology, for a bishop and a theological 
professor are among the number. Count 
Broeckdorff-Rantzau, who heads the dele- 
gation, is classed politically as an anti- 
Socialist, and is a diplomat of the old 
type who has always worked in sympathy 
with the German autocratic group, al- 
though he is called a Liberal Demo- 
crat. He has denied that he depends on 
inciting differences of opinion among the 
Allies; but he has certainly been one of 
those Germans who have shut their eyes 
to the knowledge of Germany’s complete 
defeat. Dr. Maurice Egan, formerly our 
American Minister to Denmark, who 
knows Count Brockdorff-Rantzau well, 
Says: “ Rantzau is intellect personified, 


and it will require not mere idealism but 
the most scrupulous knowledge of diplo- 
matic tactics on the part of the Allies to 
deal with him.” 

Edward David, the second in authority 
in the German delegation, is a Majority 
Socialist, has had much experience in 
foreign affairs, and is said to insist that 
any treaty of peace should be submitted 
to the German people for ratification by 
vote—evidently one of the many ways in 
which Germany hopes to create delay and 
make possible a period of bargaining over 
the terms. Few people believe that Ger- 
many will reject absolutely or finally the 
terms offered, but there is every likeli- 
hood that she will attempt.to drag her 
opponents into argument as to the con- 
sistency of the terms with the principles 
with which she alleges the Allies agreed 
to make those terms conform. 


JAPAN GETS KIAOCHAU 


Within a week after President Wil- 
son had issued his declaration denying 
Italy’s claims it was officially announced 
that the Council of Three of the Peace 
Conference had granted Japan’s claims 
in the Shantung Province-of China. 

Japan’s claims are based upon her 
military success in capturing the German 
colony at Kiaochau and upon a treaty by 
which it is understood Great Britain and 
France, as well as Italy and Russia, 
granted her this territory which she con- 
quered. Japan’s claims are also in part 
alleged to be confirmed by an agreement 
which she secured from China in 1915. 

The territory in question is naturally 
of great commercial value, and it has 
been made more valuable by its develop- 
ment under German control. For many 
years Germany longed for a foothold in 
this part of China, and found her oppor- 
tunity when two German missionaries were 
killed by some Chinese. As reparation for 
the death of these missionaries Germany 
demanded in 1897 and secured from China 
Kiaochau Bay and the port of Tsingtao, 
with a considerable amount of back coun- 
try. She also secured commercial rights. 
In all this matter China was of course 
helpless. Consequently when the war 
broke out in 1914 Germany had a flourish- 
ing colony at Kiaochau and commercially 
controlled the Shantung Peninsula and 
much of the commerce of that part of 
China. Of course this German possession 
was not only an imposition upon China, 
but a menace to Japan. Japan was not 
willing to enter the war against Germany 


without being assured that if she cleared 
the Pacific, including Kiaochau, of the 
Germans she would be permanently re- 
lieved of the German menace ; and she 
naturally also wished to fall heir to any 
commercial advantage that the Germans 
had secured. So before entering the war 
she made a secret treaty with the Allies 
and also a treaty with China by which 
she was to have title to Kiaochau if she 
won it. 

She did win it; and she therefore 
claimed it before the Peace Conference. 
When President Wilson announced that 
Fiume should not go to Italy because it 
was a Jugoslav port, and that the treaty 
giving Dalmatia to Italy ought not to be 
observed because it was a secret treaty, it 
was generally understood that Japan had 
very little chance of winning President 
Wilson’s assent to her claims. The same 
arguments used by Mr. Wilson in Italy's 
case were applicable to the case of Japan. 
There was a rumor that if the Japanese 
claims were not allowed Japan would 
follow the course of Italy and withdraw 
from the Conference. On the last day of 
April, however, the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Three was published that all of the 
former German possessions were to go to 
Japan, but that Japanese troops were to 
be withdrawn as soon as possible. It was 
reported that Japan had given assurances 
that she would turn the territory over to 
China. 

Against this decision the Chinese have 
made strong protest. They regard it as a 
high-handed procedure by which a group 
of nations hands Chinese territory over to 


‘another nation without any regard to 


Chinese rights. When it is said that the 
decision is in accordance with the treaty 
which Japan made with Great Britain and 
France, and that therefore Great Britain 
and France have no choice in the matter, 
the Chinese say in reply that that was a 
secret treaty and ought not to be observed 
any more than the treaty which handed 
Dalmatia over to Italy. When it is said 
that the Chinese themselves made an 
agreement with Japan to turn over 
Kiaochau to Japan, the Chinese reply 
that that was an agreement secured by 
duress and ought not to be sustained by 
a conference assembled to do justice. 

On the other hand, it is said in defense 
of the President’s acquiescence in this 
decision that, although his sympathies 
were with China and that his Fourteen 
Points sustain China, he had to deeide 
against China, for if he had decided the 
other way Japan would have withdrawn 
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from the Conference ; and with Italy out 
and Japan out, the League of Nations 
would have become nothing more than 
an alliance between England, France, 
and America, and would have faced the 
possibility of an opposing League or alli- 
ance consisting of Germany, Russia, 
Italy, and Japan. Of course such an 
argument can come only from those who 
have little faith in our allies and therefore 
small basis for faith in a League of 
Nations. It is pointed out, moreover, that 
whereas Italy was running a good deal of 
risk in withdrawing from the Conference 
alone, Japan would have run no such 
risk, for she was economically independent 
of the United States. So, it is said, prac- 
tical considerations had to take precedence 
over theoretical principles. 


THE ANALOGY BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND ITALY 

There are many facts which make 
the cases of Italy and Japan in the 
Peace Conference analogous. Kiaochau 
was granted to Japan by a secret treaty ; 
so was Dalmatia granted to Italy. Kiao- 
chau was won by the sacrifice of Japan 
in the war; so was Dalmatia won by the 
sacrifice of Italy. The question of Kiao- 
chau was a matter of dispute between 


two allies, Japan and China; so were ° 


Dalmatia and Fiume a matter of dispute 
between two allies, Italy and Jugoslavia. 
Kiaochau is a point of great importance 
to the military safety and commercial 
prosperity of Japan; while Dalmatia 
and Fiume are points of vital importance 
to the military safety and commercial 
prosperity of Italy. In the question of 
Kiaochau it has been alleged that there 
is involved a sort of Monroe Doctrine for 
Japan in the East; but there is equal 
ground for saying that in the case of 
Fiume and Dalmatia there is involved a 
sort of Monroe Doctrine for Italy in the 
Adriatic. It can be said that whatever 
differences there are in the analogy be- 
tween the two cases are in favor of Italy. 
In the case of Kiaochau there is no bona- 
fide Japanese community involved ; while 
in the Adriatic there are bona-fide 
Italian communities along the Dalma- 
tian coast and at Fiume. There has been 
no report of a demand on the part of 
the inhabitants of Tientsin to become 
Japanese ; while there has been issued 
from Fiume and from Zara (another city 
on the Adriatic) an announcement that 
the inhabitants desire to become Italian. 
Whatever need Japan has for the posses- 
sion of Kiaochau for military defense is 
remote; while the military value of 
Dalmatia as a safeguard to Italy has 
been proved in this war. Whereas the 
dispute in the case of Kiaochau is be- 
tween two nations whose loyalty to the 
Allies’ cause is equally clear, in the case 
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of Fiume the Italian claims are dis- 
puted by a people who in part were 
hostile not only to Italy but to the whole 
cause of the Allies. 

Yet of these two analogous cases, one 
was decided in favor of Japan, while the 
other was against Italy. Why? It is said 
by a correspondent defending the course 
of President Wilson that “ circumstances 
sufficiently different make different treat- 
ment absolutely essential. Japan is ina 
strong enough position economically actu- 
ally to carry out her threat to withdraw 
from both the League of Nations and the 
Peace Conference if she lost everything.” 
The implication is that Italy is not strong. 
Why is Italy economically weak? Why 
is she dependent upon the United States 
for the food and raw material and finan- 
cial aid? She is dependent because she 
has been exhausted by her long, continu- 
ous war against the common enemy. The 
result is that Japan, unweakened by war, 
wins her case; while Italy, weakened by 
fighting America’s enemy, loses. 

There are certain conclusions that an 
impartial observer might draw from these 
facts: first, that a League of Nations 
founded on the proposition that moral 
authority is a complete substitute for 
military force begins inauspiciously by 
yielding to a display of material strength ; 
second, that hereafter Japan might be 
excused if she concluded that what really 
counts in international decisions is, after 
all, not a just cause, but a strong military 
or economic position ; third, that China 
might well understand that her allies 
consider helplessness not an occasion for 
offering aid, but as an offense to be pun- 
ished; fourth, that Italy might well 
understand the decision as a notification 
that she might have had a decision like 
that granted in Japan’s favor if she had 
not weakened herself by fighting so 
devotedly for the cause of the Allies ; 
and, fifth, that the United States, revers- 
ing the policy of speaking softly and 
earrying a big stick, had done much loud 
talking about principles but had yielded 
to the big stick in others’ hands. 

It is not likely, in the face of the de- 
cision in the Japanese case, that President 
Wilson’s judgment against Italy will be 
finally adopted. Despatches state that 
the Italian Prime Minister is returning 
to the Peace Conference, and that a com- 
promise has been reached. There are 
reports that Fiume is to be temporarily 
internationalized till the Jugoslavs erect 
terminal facilities at another port, and 
then will become Italian. If this proves 
to be the final verdict, it seems as if it 
might have been reached without all this 
trouble and animosity. Can it be possible 
that somebody in authority had to experi- 
ence this crisis in order to learn that 
there were other harbors besides that at 
Fiume available for the Jugoslavs ? 
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LOYAL RUSSIA 


Only those forces in Russia which 
make for law and order and against 
terrorism and class tyranny are loyal to 
the true Russia. Most powerful among 
these forces is the All-Russian Govern- 
ment at Omsk, supported in the field by 
the army of Kolchak, now cordially aided 
by Denikine. If the Allies and the 
United States find it wise to recognize 
any government in Russia, it is that at 
Omsk, not that at Moscow, which de- 
serves consideration. If Russia is to be 
fed by the Allies, it is wrong to waste 
time in trying to induce Lenine to stop 
violence and stop war; the way to feed 
Russia, as has been said, is “from the 
edges inward, not from Moscow outward.” 

Recent news has_ recorded notable 
successes of the anti-Bolshevist forces. 
Kolehak has advanced to the Volga 
River and is to have headquarters at 
Ekaterinburg, where the Czar is believed 
to have been murdered. His forces now 
control territory from the Pacific to the 
Urals containing, it is said, 70,000,000 
people. The Omsk Government, one 
correspondent writes, is aided by repre- 
sentatives of the co-operative societies, 
the professional unions, the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party, Social Revolu- 
tionists, Social Democrats, and Cossacks. 
It is added: “ Naturally there are many 
shades of political opinion in this body, 
but its members have announced them- 
selves as definitely in accord on two 
points—in their support of Kolchak and 
in the proclamation barring out the 
Bolsheviki.” In another direction the 
Bolsheviki are being hard pressed by the 
Finns, who have even been reported to 
be onthe point of capturing Petrograd. 
In Northern Russia the Allies continue 
to repulse attacks. 

An appeal to the Allies to recognize 
the Omsk Government has just been 
issued by an association of Russian army 
and navy officers in this country. It urges 
that with small exceptions the anti- 
Bolshevist forces in Russia are working 
with or under Kolchak, and that he has 
succeeded “ in suppressing the Bolshevist 
movement throughout Siberia, in estab- 
lishing law and order in the regions con- 
trolled by him, in regenerating the na- 
tional spirit among the soldiers of the 
young and brave Siberian army, and 
finally in setting up a stable Government 
with strong administrative branches all 
through Siberia and in the Seven River 
region.” 

As to the political purposes of Kolchak, 
who has been charged with personal 
ambition to become dictator, this appeal 
declares : 

Anarchy is a brutal force; anarchy 

can be combated by force only ; under 


the prevailing conditions bayonets must 
precede electional campaigns. Admiral 
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Kolchak has stated quite distinctly and 
on various occasions that he is going to 
lead the Russian people to the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly ; he took 
an oath, and as a man of honor he will 
uphold it, that he would merely con- 
sider himself as a temporary ruler, and 
that he would lead the nation to the 
polls. . . . Anarchy must be crushed in 
order to give the people the opportunity 
to work out a national policy of their 
own and such a political status as would 
best fit their historical traditions and 
national aspirations. 

It is for those who hate Bolshevism and 
all it implies to give their sympathy and 
support to every sound effort to unite the 
Russian people in a campaign for self- 
government rather than to deal with the 
Moscow gang as if they represented in 
any large or true sense the Russian people. 


THE INVASION OF HUNGARY 


Pressure from without as well as 
dissension within has caused the downfall 
of the Communist Government in Hun- 
gary headed by Bela Kun. Indeed, in 
the first days in May it was reported 
that King Ferdinand of Rumania was 
about to enter Budapest, Hungary’s 
capital. Bela Kun’s rule has never been 
firmly established, and the Red Army 
raised by his followers has been far from 
formidable. The threat of the Russian 
Bolsheviki to send forces to the aid of 
the Reds in Hungary, which included an 
ultimatum to Rumania demanding the 
evacuation of Bessarabia, has proved to 
be an absurd piece of boastfulness, and 
the fall of the Communist Government 
in Hungary is the best reply to the 
Bolshevik braggadocio. 

However much one may approve of the 
downfall of the Reds in Hungary, the 
whole warlike episode is a reproach to 
weakness of purpose among the Great 
Powers. It was their duty, during the 
period between the signing of the armi- 
stice and the completion of peace terms 
with Germany and Austria, to see that 
peace was kept in Central Europe. It is 
not necessary to pass an opinion as to the 
justice of the claims of Rumania and of 
the Czechoslovaks. It was not for those 
countries to decide where the line of ter- 
ritorial demarkation between Hungary 
and neighboring countries should lie. 
That was the duty of the Powers, and if 
military action was necessary as against 
Hungary, it should have been taken by 
the Powers themselves. At one time the 
Council of the Allies in Paris positively 
forbade such action as the Rumanians and 
Czechoslovaks have taken in attacking 
Hungary, but their decree, for it was in 
that form, received little or no atten- 
tion, At all events, hostilities ceased only 
when the Hungarians offered territorial 
‘oncessions both to Rumania and the 
Czechoslovaks. If Hungary is to be dis- 
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membered or diminished in territory (and 
the misgovernment in that country cer- 
tainly makes her deserve drastic terms), 
the decision should come, not through 
little wars waged by newly formed coun- 
tries, but through a serious decision 
reached by the Powers really responsible 
for the peace of the future. 

The incident illustrates, as does the 
Allies’ attitude toward the Russian situa- 
tion, the fact that there have been lacking 
at Paris the clear decision and vigor 
which should have been the controlling 
element during this intermediate period. 


THE GALLANT SEVENTY-SEVENTH 


New York City last week honored 
and welcomed its Seventy-seventh Divis- 
ion no less enthusiastically than it did 
before the equally famous Twenty-seventh 
(which in its make-up was more a State 
and less a city division than the Seventy- 
seventh) or its favorite “Irish Sixty- 
ninth,” or than New England welcomed 
its gallant Twenty-sixth Division the 
other day. If the Twenty-seventh helped 
break the Hindenburg line, the Seventy- 
seventh cleared up the Argonne Forest 
and played its part bravely and victori- 
ously in the great Argonne offensive— 
the one big offensive carried on by an 
all-American army on a large scale; in 
it over 600,000 American soldiers were 
engaged and some of the many divisions 
employed suffered the heaviest casualties 
of the war. 

The Seventy-seventh, made up of se- 
lective service men, was surely a melting- 
pot division. One newspaper writer says 
of its men: : 

Eighteen months ago they were a con- 
glomerate mob of tailors, scions of the 
colonial Dutch “ square heads,” college 
men, stevedores, subway diggers, million- 
aires, bankers, crap-shooters, stuss-play- 
ers, and gunmen. To-day, surviving 
veterans of some of the fiercest battles 
of the greatest war in history, they are 
returning conscious of a clean fighting 
record that gives strength to their claims 
of glory. 

Among thethings for which the Seventy- 
seventh will always be remembered is the 
glorious incident of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whittlesey’s “ Lost Battalion.” General 
Alexander, the division commander, has 
declared that the battalion, although cut 
off and surrounded by the Germans, 
was neither “lost” nor “ rescued,” but 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Whittlesey, hav- 
ing been ordered to take a certain objec- 
tive, took it, and advanced more rapidly 
than troops on his flanks and troops 
behind him. 

This version adds rather than detracts 
from the heroism of the achievement, for 
it shows that there was no rash, reckless 
advance beyond orders or against orders 
—a serious military fault which in more 
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than one instance in this war resulted in 
tragic, purposeless loss of life. 

Whatever their racial descent or social 
history—and every grade, high and low, 
was represented—these men were Ameri- 
cans through and through. Their valor 
and their patriotism were of the highest. 
They will take back to their homes the 
spirit of common American effort and 
sacrifice for the common safety and honor. 
And this influence may go far to counter- 
act pernicious theories preached by anti- 
American Anarchists. 


MAY DAY VIOLENCE 


By a lamentable custom of agitators 
and “ demonstrators,” May Day, once de- 
voted to outdoor rejoicing, has become 
the rallying-point of industrial warfare 
and anarchistic violence—and in some 
instances of anti-anarchistic but no less 
lawless violence. 

Such rioting as took place on May 1 
in Cleveland, New York, Paris, and else- 
where was not on a large scale, although 
lives were lost and injuries were numer- 
ous, but is deplorable because it indicates 
ignorant lack of faith in legitimate’ meth- 
ods of presenting reasonable claims or 
political purposes. Charges of disloyalty 
and Bolshevism, on one side, and of bru- 
tality by police or mobs of discharged 
soldiers, on the other, intensify bad feeling. 

The remedy in the future is in stronger 
and clearer laws defining or limiting the 
rights of public speaking and “demon- 
strating,” and the rigid enforcement of 
law against any overt attempt to incite 
revolution or preach disloyalty. Terror- 
ism may be advocated in Moscow, but it 
ought not to be conceivable in Paris or 
New York. Socialism is not to be brought 
about by street fighting, nor is it to be 
defeated by beating up even offensive agi- 
tators. If there are centers of objection- 
able agitation (as is alleged of the Rand 
School in New York), there must be law 
to deal with the pests, not angry mobs. 

In line with this commonplace princi- 
ple, Senator New proposes to reintroduce 
his bill forbidding the publishing or sell- 
ing of books or papers which advise “ the 
overthrow by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property or 
by general cessation of industry of the 
Government of the United States or of all 
government.” Equally stringently the bill 
forbids the display of any flag or emblem 
intended “to symbolize a purpose to over- 
throw by force or violence or by physical 
injury to person or property, or by the 
general cessation of industry, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.”” This may 
or may not precisely meet the situation, 
but that.some measures should be taken 
is proven by the perfectly senseless vio- 
lence of last May Day. 

The atrocious attempt to murder, by 
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deadly bombs sent through the mail, men 
who have been prominently identified 
with trying Anarchists or who are assumed 
to be anti-radical or capitalistic in their 
sympathies, also suggests the need of new 
legislation ; for it is stated that bomb 
manufacture is more prevalent in Amer- 
ica than elsewhere simply because our laws 
are lax as to the manufacture and sale of 
explosives. Only the quick intelligence 
of a post-office employee prevented a 
series of horrible murders, and while 
clues seemed at first to be abundant, the 
scoundrel who planned the crime remains, 
as we write, undetected. Whether the 
criminal was an anarchistic agitator or 
not, he certainly was moved by hatred 
against the exponents of law and order. 
The theory of the Reds that the crime 
was a “frame-up” by their enemies is 
baseless and silly. 


STREET RAILWAY FARES 

Various cities throughout the coun- 
try have been struggling with the question 
of street railway fares. The companies 
operating such railways have claimed that 
the standard fare of five cents is not 
sufficient to pay the wages and other 
costs of operation and maintenance, and 
bonded interest, to say nothing of divi- 
dends. In more than one instance the fares 
have been increased fifty per cent with the 
consent of municipal or other officials. 

In The Outlook of April 30 Mr. 
Theodore H. Price published an article 
with achart entitled “ The Index Number 
Wage,” which showed at a glance how the 
price of foodstuffs and other necessary 
commodities has risen during the last 
twenty years. At that time we said:“ It is 
perfectly clear that the wages of employ- 
ees must go up with the cost of living. It 
is equally a mathematical deduction that 
railway rates must. go up also to meet this 
necessary rise in wages cr else the railways 
will be bankrupt.” This mathematical 


deduction is just as applicable to the street: 


railways as it is to the steam railways. 
Either the street railways must be taken 
over by the various municipalities in which 
they run and must be operated as public 
utilities, the taxpayer bearing the deficits ; 
or, if private management is desired, the 
private owners must receive sufficient 
return to warrant them in maintaining 
proper service. 

There are a good many reasons for 
thinking that the public sentiment in this 
country favors private operation under 
some kind of fair governmental regulation 
of its steam railways. The same, we think, 
is true in most communities at present of 
street railways. The question is, What is 
fair regulation ? 

We have received a communication 
from a reader of The Outlook who for 
some years has had active experience in 
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the organization and reorganization of 
street railway companies, in which he 
endeavors briefly to outline a plan of 
municipal regulation of street railways. 
From that communication we quote the 
following passage : 


If the street railway is to be looked 
upon as a servant of the people, and 
that is what it must be, then in order to 
be an efficient servant it must be operated 
and run by trained men who must look 
to the excellence of their work for a 
continuance of their jobs, and the road 
must earn enough to pay interest on 
what it is worth as a going concern, pay 
its wages, and maintain its property. 
This means a business, not a political, 
——. 

ostility between the street railway 
and the city served must cease in the 
interest of both. 

This can be brought about by valuing 
the roads of to-day as going concerns— 
the city and the road in question each to 
name one firm of engineers, and these 
two to select a third, the city to pass such 
ordinances as will permit seven per cent 
to be earned upon the agreed upon valu- 
ation and on the new property added 
from time to time, through the imposi- 
tion of such fares as will raise the neces- 
sary revenue; and in consideration of 
such action on the city’s part to protect 
the property at its just value, any excess 
earnings to be divided between the cor- 
poration and the city, the city at its 
annual election to elect two directors, 
one an engineer and the other a certified 
accountant, to represent it on the Rail- 
way Board. 

With the city then in partnership with 
the street railway, its records and ac- 
counts open at all times to the city 
through its accredited representative on 
the Board, the many fruitful grounds for 
misunderstanding will be abolished. The 
election of men for this specific purpose 
will prevent a shifting of responsibility 
from one city father to another, and men 
so elected can be held to a strict ac- 
countability. Both the railway officials 
and the city’s officials will be only too 
anxious to stand well with the public, 
and the Public Service Commission will 
still exist as an umpire. 


This kind of partnership between the 
city authorities and street railway experts 
is well worth consideration, and we com- 
mend it to those who are struggling with 
these problems. 


DEMOCRATIC 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 

Many years ago The Outlook pub- 
lished a series of articles under the gen- 
eral title of “ Industrial Democracy.” It 
is our impression that the term “ indus- 
trial democracy” was framed and first 
used in these columns. At all events, we 
employed it to express our belief that in 
the slow but steady process of social rev- 
olution in which man first struggled for 
and established religious democracy, then 
political democracy, then educational 


democracy, he is now seeking perfectly 
logically to obtain democracy in industry. 
We have defined industrial democracy 









as that system in which the hand-worker 
or employee shall have a voice in the 
management of the business and a par- 
ticipation in the profits. It is our convie- 
tion that only in this way can an efficient 
partnership between so-called labor an« 
so-called capital be established. For la- 
borers and capitalists are not enemies nor 
are their interests conflicting. They are 
really partners. 

There have recently come to our atten- 
tion three or four interesting instances in 
which there has been an earnest attempt 
made by corporations to give their work- 
ers a share in the profits and a repre- 
sentation in the management. This is 
due, we think, to the changes produced by 
the war in the economic theories of the 
world. We have asked Mr. Theodore H. 
Price,a valued contributor to The Outlook 
on economic and industrial problems, to 
give us an article on this subject. In 
preparing it- he desires the co-operation of 
our readers and asks us to print the fol- 
lowing letter, which we gladly do: 


May 1, 1919. 
To the Readers of The Outlook : 

At the suggestion of the editors of The 
Outlook, I am planning to write an arti- 
cle upon “ Profit Sharing and Democratic 
Factory Management.” In this article I 
shall endeavor to include a comparative 
digest of the various profit-sharing plans 
that have been ‘sana in the conduct 
of many American industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. 

That this digest may be inclusive and 
intelligent, I am taking this method of 
requesting that all those to whose eye 
this letter may come should send me in 
detail or in outline a description of any 
a plan of which they may 
iave knowledge as in actual operation. 

I shall also appreciate any suggestions 
drawn from the experience or observa- 
tion of my correspondents that will be 
helpful. 

My address is 15 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

THroporE H. PRIck. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

It has long been a dream of the 
writer of this paragraph—probably never 
to be realized, alas!—that it would be 
delightful to spend a winter in the old 
French university town of Montpellier. 
Montpellier lies practically on the Med- 
iterranean near Marseilles, and is the 
seat of one of the oldest and perhaps it 
may also be said one of the most old- 
fashioned universities in France. It has 
a special place in academic history be- 
cause one of the great classical scholars 
of the Renaissance period, Isaac Casaubon, 
lectured there. 

What could be more pleasant for at 
American who hates the cold and who 
loves the sunshine of the Mediterraneat 
than to spend a winter at Montpellier, 
straightening out and polishing up his 
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French by taking a course of lectures, 
extra curriculum, ou, let us say, the life 
and work of Casaubon himself, provided 
some member of the faculty could be per- 
suaded to give such a course of lectures. 

All these reflections are prompted by 

some facts which have just been furnished 
to us through the courtesy of Mr. Marcel 
Knecht, of the Official Bureau of French 
Information in New York City, regarding 
the registration of American soldiers of 
the A. E. F. in French universities. Mr. 
André Tardieu, formerly French High 
Commissioner to the United States, de- 
vised a plan last autumn by which these 
soldiers, most of them college men whom 
the war seized from their studies, have 
been distributed among the French uni- 
versities. The purpose of the plan is to 
give American soldiers an opportunity to 
spend time that is not needed for military 
duties in taking special courses in con- 
tinuation of their academic careers. The 
amazing number of 5,800 soldiers have 
been availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. Fourteen universities in various 
towns throughout the French Republic are 
participating in the plan. Seventeen hun- 
dred American soldiers are registered, for 
example, at the Sorbonne in Paris, and 
eleven hundred are registered, or were on. 
the last of March, at the University of 
Toulouse in southern France. The next 
largest number, five hundred and fifty, 
were at Montpellier. The balance of these 
American students were distributed at 
the Universities of Rennes, Caen, Nancy, 
Poitiers, Dijon, Besancon, Grenoble, Aix- 
Marseille, Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and Lyon. American professors who are 
doing special war service in France have 
been taken into the work and are acting 
in the capacity of what might perhaps be 
called university liaison officers. There 
could be no better scheme devised to 
develop and maintain the relations of 
understanding and friendship between 
the two Republics. 

England is also opening her universities 
to American soldier students. An early 
issue of The Outlook will contain an 
article by Dr. Shipley, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, giving some impressions of 
the American Army men now studying 
at this ancient and beautiful British seat 
of learning. 


THE INTERCHURCH WORLD 
MOVEMENT 
* America has moved out of its old 

isolation into the realm of world affairs. 
The programme of the Church must 
match the policy of the Nation if the 
Church is to continue as a world force.” 

This, in substance, is what the Inter- 
church World Movement, which was 
the subject of a great Conference held in 
Cleveland on April 30 to May 2, stands for. 
, Perhaps its spirit can best be described 
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by certain extracts from the speech of 
the Chairman of the gathering, Dr. S. 
Earl Taylor. It was in that speech that 
he used the words which we quote as the 
characterization of the movement. He 
cited the remarks of General Byng, the 
famous commander of the Canadians at 
Vimy and of the British Third Army at 
Cambrai, when he said to Bishop Me- 
Connell: “I trust that you will go back 
to your own country and go to your own 
people, and in every way that you can 
urge upon them that in the days, the ter- 
rible days ahead of us, the days after the 
war, the Church shall fail not.” And Dr. 
Taylor asked, “ What has made democ- 
racy safe in America?” And he answered, 
“ The Christian home, the open Bible, the 
free church. In a word, the foundations 
of intelligence and morality laid deep by 
our Pilgrim and Puritan forefathers.” 

And he went on to show by words and 
by pictures on the screen that invariably 
at the bottom of every peril that is threat- 
ening the world to-day is the lack of that 
foundation of morality, and to show also 
that the places of stability, of content- 
ment, of peace, and of strength are places 
where moral principle and education, and, 
underneath all, religious faith, prevail. 
And he put before his audience facts 
showing that investments in schools and 
churches are really investments in secu- 
rity. “ Beyond all question the Church 
of Christ is incomparably the most pow- 
erful organization that we know anything 
about in the world. And yet a fair study 
of its latent resources and unused power 
would probably compel us to conclude 
that of all the great organizations in the 
world the Church is developed to the 
smallest percentage of its capacity.” He 
declared that interest charges on the cost 
of the World War at four per cent for 
one hour exceeded the total gifts from 
America for foreign missions for the year 
1918. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
an attempt to bring the Protestant 
Churches, that is, the twenty-five million 
people who make up the Protestant 
Churches of America, into action some- 
what more in proportion than at present 
to their power and resources. It is an 
effort to enable America, the only Western 
Nation that has not sacrificed virtually a 
whole generation of its youth in war, to 
see that the democracy which the war 
has saved is itself saved from becoming 
merely materialistic or destructive or 
anarchic by being made a moral, a relig- 
ious, a Christian democracy. 

To this end, the Conference at Cleve- 
land assembled nearly five hundred dele- 
gates, representing twenty-eight denom- 
inations. ‘Most of these delegates were 
officers or members of various missionary 
boards, a number of them were college 
presidents and professors, others repre- 
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sented interdenominational organizations, 
and others were editors and clergymen. 

It was decided to make surveys to 
show what is being done and what is not 
being done in home and foreign missions, 
education, religious training, and social 
service. When the surveys are ready, then 
a co-operative community and world pro- 
gramme will be outlined and put into 
operation. The purpose is to have in all 
communities joint “drives” like those 
for the Liberty Loans or the Red Cross, 
but in this case for the common use of 
the Protestant churches. The first pur- 
pose is to increase the constituency of the 
churches—to double it. It is somewhat 
staggering, certainly it is a bold concep- 
tion, but its boldness has won to the 
movement many of the strongest leaders. 

There was a frank facing of the fact 
that in all this the Churches would have 
to place themselves in accord with the 
spirit of democracy, and especially in con- 
tact with industrial questions and with 
the life of people who work with their 
hands. A keen edge to the discussion of 
this aspect of the problem before the 
Churches was given by the fact that ‘on 
Thursday, in front of the hotel occupied 
by the Convention, there was a Socialist 
demonstration and rioting. It is true that 
the participants in the riot were over- 
whelmingly foreign-born; but the red 
flags and the disorder and the injuries 
constituted a picture of what the Church 
has to face in the world to-day. 

The official leaders of the Interchurch 
Movement, chosen by the general com- 
mittee at this session, are: Chairman, 
F. W. Ayer, of New York, leader of the 
Baptist Layman’s Movement ; vice-chair- 
man, Fred B. Smith, of New York, widely 
known as a Y. M. C, A. leader, and pro- 
moter of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment; recording secretary, W. B. Millar, 
New York, secretary Layman’s Mission- 
ary Movement; executive secretary, S. 
Earl Taylor, New York, secretary Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions ; 
treasurer, George M. Fowles, New York : 
and John R. Mott, of New York, chair- 
man of the executive committee. These 
officials, with the co-operation of “ key 
men ” in the various interested denomina- 
tions, will develop the plans to be per- 
fected at a great gathering which is to be 
held next fall. 


THE RED CROSS OF THE 
FUTURE 

The large extension of the field of 
Red Cross activities, already proposed 
and to some extent put in operation in 
this country by the American Red Cross, 
is to be taken up on a world-wide scale 
and purpose by a Red Cross Congress to 
convene at Geneva thirty days after peace 
has been declared. This International 
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Congress at Geneva will be the most 
momentous meeting in the history of the 
Red Cross movement. Already a prelim- 
inary meeting of experts on such subjects 
as child welfare, tuberculosis, hygiene, 
and all the large aspects of public health, 
has been in session at Cannes, with a view 
to prepare for the Geneva conference an 
extended programme of desirable new 
Red Cross activities in the interests of 
humanity. 

The resolution adopted by these dis- 
tinguished physicians and scientists of 
England, France, Japan, Italy, and the 
United States defines the purpose of the 
movement to be “to spread: the light of 
science and the warmth of human sym- 
pathy into every corner of the world.” 

Heretofore the field of the Red Cross 
has been to alleviate the suffering caused 
by war or by some terrible calamity. But 
the efficiency of the association and the 
liberality with which the people answer 
its calls for support have made it evident 
that it has a wider mission than. this. 
Hereafter, as the resolution adopted at 
thé Cannes meeting declared, “ while 
every measure should be taken to repair 
the ravages of war and to prevent all 
wars, it is no less important that the 
world should address itself to the preven- 
tion and amelioration of those ever-pres- 
ent tragedies of unnecessary sickness and 
death which occur in the homes of all 
peoples.” 

There can be no doubt that this move- 
ment will have the support of the peoples 
of the world in creating a vast organiza- 
tion, thoroughly equipped, to promote 
human betterment in a systematic and 
co-ordinated manner. The particular pur- 
poses laid down by the experts at the 
Cannes conference are the development 
of sound measures for public health and 
sanitation, the welfare of children and 
mothers, the education and training of 
nurses, the control of tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases, malaria, and other infec- 
tious and preventable diseases. 

The call issued by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross Societies of 
the world rightly declares that the new 
programme is exactly in keeping with the 
high ideals which led to the formation of 
the Red Cross half a century ago. It is 
certainly true, to quote the words of the 
Committee, that “ if it was possible half 
a century ago to bring nations to an 
understanding, not to abolish war, but to 
alleviate in some measure the suffering 
which follows in its wake, surely such an 
understanding would be more beneficent, 
even more glorious, when it leads the 
nations to work in concert under the im- 
pulse of mutual confidence and common 
charity to remedy certain ills which are 
visited upon the human society, or to 
bring aid to one of the nations stricken 
by sudden catastrophe.” 
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FOR WORKING GIRLS 


Twenty-eight years ago The Outlook 
first called the attention of its readers 
to the value and quality of the help 
rendered sick and tired girls by the 
Working Girls’ Vacation Society of 
New York. Our readers responded then 
with liberality. From time to time since 
similar appeals have shown that the 
cause was remembered. Now a special 
condition encourages the hope that the 
pleasant co-operation of the past may be 
renewed. 

In common with other philanthropies, 
the Working Girls’ Vacation Society has 
felt seriously the financial conditions 
caused by the war. It is now facing a 
serious problem. 

In addition to its regular vacation 
work at their houses in New York, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey, the Society 
has for twenty-five years conducted two 
houses at Santa Clara, in the Adiron- 
dacks, for the care of working girls who 
have tuberculosis in the incipient and 
curable state. These houses are neces- 
sarily run at special expense, as the girls 
must have the most nourishing food and 
live under the best conditions in order 
that they may be sufficiently benefited 
to return to their work at the end of the 
perioc of rest and recreation. As the 
nearest physician lives ten miles from the 
little hamlet of Santa Clara, it is neces- 
sary to have a resident doctor in case of 
a sudden illness. The house is not called 
a hospital or a sanitarium, but is simply 
a Vacation House where girls are suffi- 
ciently renewed in health to be able to 
continue work on their return to the city. 

In many instances the girls must re- 
turn to Santa Clara for a number of 
summers before the tendency to consump- 
tion is entirely conquered. It often hap- 
pens that the girls who go to the exam- 
ining physician in New York have no 
idea that they are threatened with tuber- 
culosis. They are languid and ill, and 
when they are told the nature of their 
trouble they are naturally frightened at 
first, but later are very grateful that the 
disease has been taken in time. 

The two houses in the Adirondacks 
—Uplands and Hillcrest—were given to 
the Society by Mr. George E. Dodge. 
They ave very perfectly equipped for the 
work and accommodate fifty-seven girls 
at a time. Now, because of the increased 
cost of everything—food, transportation, 
wages—as well as a decrease in income 
because of the demands made by the 
war, the Society will be obliged to close 
one of these two houses this coming sum- 
mer unless it can raise the $4,000 neces- 
sary for its support. 

We ask those to whom this intensive 
effort to make working girls well and 
strong and give them a healthful and 
happy vacation appeals to write to the 
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Secretary, Mrs. William Herbert (United 
Charities Building, New York), for the 
extremely interesting thirty-third annual 
report of the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society or to send contributions directly 
to the same address. 


A SOUTHERN PHILANTHROPIST 
ON THE RACE QUESTION 

We have received a pamphlet read 
at a meeting last March in Boston by 
Mr. Bolton Smith, of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, which we wish might have a wide 
circulation. Coming from a man born 
in the North but long resident in the 
South, who is in sympathy with the 
intelligent Southern view of the race 
question, it presents by the principles it 
inculeates and the spirit it manifests a 
basis for a real agreement in both thought 
and feeling hetwedh the North and the 
South. The Northern and Southern posi- 
tions are not antagon#tic ; they are not 
necessarily divergent. There is no incon- 
gruity between the Northern demand for 
justice to the Negro and the Southern 
demand for the preservation of the purity 
of the white race. We agree with Mr. 
Smith in his statement: “ I believe these 
are the two sides of one and the same 
shield—the blood of the race must be kept 
pure, but so must its ideals—the former 
without the latter is like the body without 
the soul.” 

He urges that the children of the 
Negro and the white races be educated 
in separate schools, but he also urges 
that the schools be as good for the one 
race as for the other. He cites as an 
illustration the public schools in Cincin- 
nati. There is no separate school law in 
Ohio, and Negro children have the right 
to attend the public schools attended by 


_ white children. “There is, however, a 


school in a densely colored portion of 
Cincinnati which I am informed is at- 
tended by Negro children only. It is 
stated that the average marks of these 
colored children for scholarship are 
higher than those earned by the colored 
children attending the schools also at- 
tended by white children. Besides, it is 
found that a larger proportion remain in 
school through the higher classes than is 
the case with the other colored children.” 
The secret of this fact may, however, 
well be that “ the school to which I refer 
in Cincinnati has just as much money 
spent on it as the other schools of the 
city.” 

He denies that the education of the 
Negro race will have any tendency to 
develop in that race a desire for social 
equality with the whites. The fact that a 
white man who should discover that he 
had Negro blood would wish to keep the 
secret and continue to associate with 
white people does not prove that a Negro 
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who has never thought of himself as any- 
thing else would be otherwise than un- 
comfortable if he were called on to asso- 
ciate intimately with white people. Mr. 
Smith gives this illustration : 

When told of the valor of the British 
and the French, Americans do not feel 
the poorer. Rather do we feel the richer 
that we live in a world in which there is 
so much courage. These stories of the 
valor of our allies do not dim in the 
least the luster of the deeds of our own 
boys. 

In the same way I feel the fame of 
my race to be safe and that I am the 
richer whenever I learn of some worthy 
accomplishment of a Negro. It is as if 
the Power that brought me here had 
said: “If this wonderful thing of life 
which you share can strike a spark from 
even this humble breast, how much more 
may you not attain to !” 


The author is equally insistent on jus- 
tice to the Negro and in his hostility to 
lynching. Lynching does not stop crime, 
and “what we want is to prevent crime 
rather than to have to punish it.” As one 
means of preventing it he would estab- 
lish colonies for the feeble-minded ; and 
as another he would make provision for 
young Negro children so that they could 
be cared for during the day and taught 
simple work and play and trained as 
useful members of society. “ It would be 
even cheaper in the long run than spend- 
ing so much on criminal court and peni- 
tentiary.” Above all, he would secure 
justice under the law for the Negro. 
“Every lynching makes even the good 
Negro feel less safe in his person and 


property.” 


AIRPLANE AMBULANCES 
We have received, through the cour- 


tesy of Dr. C. L. Gibson, of New York 
City, an account of the successful em- 
ployment of an airplane as 2 war ambu- 
lance in the desert of Morocco. The 
account comes from Dr. Tuffier, a friend 
of Dr. Gibson’s, who not only holds a 
place of eminence in French surgery, but 
has been Chief Consultant to the French 
armies. Dr. Tuffier’s account is especially 
interesting because it is not a prophecy 
of what aviators dream of doing in the 
future, but a scientific narrative of what 
they have already actually accomplished. 

Dr. Tuffier was called from France to 
Morocco to see a general who had been 
badly wounded by a shell fragment which 
had entered the left side of the chest and 
had become lodged behind the heart. 
This officer had been wounded at a place 
one hundred and seventy miles from any 
railway. He had been carried to the rear 
from the line of fighting, fifteen miles, on 
a litter. Two army surgeons were detailed 
to go to him by airplane. One started 
from Fez, one hundred and eighty miles 
away, and reached the wounded officer in 
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three hours and ten minutes, after having 
crossed the Atlas Mountains at an alti- 
tude of about thirteen thousand feet. The 
other surgeon flew from another point 
sixty miles away and arrived at the same 
time. The station where the wounded 
general lay was far too primitive for a 
serious operation, being isolated in the 
desert, without any instruments or ap- 
paratus. The general’s condition being 
very grave, he was brought back by 
bombing airplane to a hospital station, 
a distance of about forty miles, escorted 
by the two surgeons. Although the pa- 
tient was ina very grave condition, an 
operation was performed, and all the 
immediate symptoms were successfully 
relieved. 

This is not the only instance of the air- 
plane being used for the transportation 
of wounded. It was found, so Dr. Tuffier 
reports, that men suffering from the grav- 
est lesions, such as fractures of the thigh, 
could be easily transported forty miles in 
three-quarters of an hour, flying over 
the enemy lines. In September, 1918, 
fifteen wounded men were brought back 
from the front in Morocco by ordinary 
airplane, covering a distance of sixty 
miles in less than seventy minutes. Be- 
fore the war came to an end the French 
had mapped out in southern Algeria and 
in Tunis actual airplane routes for the 
evacuation of the wounded and the trans- 
portation of surgeons. One of these routes 
reaches a point over three hundred miles 
from any railway. To transport wounded 
men over this route by camel or mule 
would require twenty-six days. French 
pilots have made this trip in airplanes 
comfortably in one day. The advantages 
of airplane evacuation of the wounded, 
says Dr. Tuffier, are not only the rapidity 
but the possibility of penetrating to sta- 
tions which are for the most part sur- 
rounded by the enemy. 

He prophesies that special airplane 
ambulances will be built with proper 
accommodations and entrances for the 
wounded, especially for grave cases of 
injury to the head, chest, and abdomen. 
We suppose that the great extent of level 
area in the desert would make landing, 
forced or voluntary, more simple than in 
an ordinary hilly and mountainous coun- 
try. Dr. Tuffier points out one obstacle 
to aviation in the Sahara Desert—that is 
the temperature, with the resulting atmos- 
pherie disturbances, which make it neces- 
sary for the pilot to keep five or six 
thousand feet in the air in the summer. 
The greatest drawback is the siroceo, that 
dry, hot wind of the desert which raises 
clouds of dust and makes landing so dan- 
gerous that flying is impossible about one 
day out of every four in the hot periods. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks this 
airplane ambulance service is an accom- 
plished fact. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN AT 
THE PEACE TABLE 


( Ls all the complex problems which 
JF are being dealt with at Paris few 
are as delicate or important as those 
which concern the east coast of Asia. All 
the world knows of the complaints of 
China against Japan and her demands 
that Tsingtao be returned to her. All the 
world knows also of Japan’s claims to the 
disputed territory and her protest against 
any impairment of formal treaty rights. 

The sympathy of Americans, in so far 
as it finds expression through the press, 
seems to be preponderantly with China. 
The deep-seated suspicion of Japan which 
has developed in the past twelve or thir- 
teen years has prejudiced many Ameti- 
eans against her, and has led them to 
believe that Japan is never to be trusted, 
least of all when she is dealing with China. 
Americans in China are overwhelmingly 
and bitterly anti-Japanese. Business men 
there see in Nipponese activities the closing 
of the open door and the stifling of legiti- 
mate competition ; missionaries there have 
been antagonized by the Japanese exploita- 
tion of the great inchvate republic, notably 
in such unfortunate ways as the illicit mor- 
phine and opium traffic. Only occasion- 
ally is a voice raised publicly in defense 
of the island Empire. Americans have, 
too, a traditional sympathy with the under 
dog which at times approaches the quix- 
otic, and China’s helplessness and almost 
pathetic trust in the good intentions of 
the United States have been both touch- 
ing and flattering. 

Suspicions of Japanese activities in 
China are, moreover, not without some 
foundation. Japan holds Manchuria more 
tightly in her grip than in 1914. And 
now, since expelling the Germans, Japan 
has hastened to establish herself as firmly 
as possible in Tsingtao. If the Japanese 
succeed in retaining their present hold, 
the province and peninsula of Shantung, 
to which the port of Tsingtao, together 
with Kiaochau, is the key, may be «as 
firmly gripped as Manchuria. With these 
two sections in their hands the Japanese 
would have North China at their mercy: 
and in view of their claims in Fukien and 
their expanding influence in the Yangtze 
Valley, the Japanese would seem to be 
moving toward dominance in the south. 
To peoples who have been passing through 
an inferno of struggle in resisting German 
aggression it is natural that Japanese 
policies in China should seem dangerous 
to the peace of the. world and contrary to 
ideas of justice and liberty. The fact that 
the Chinese have borrowed recklessly of 
Japan during the past year or two, and 
have pledged as security important taxes 
and mining, railway, and timber rights, 
and thus have to some extert placed 
themselves under Japanese control, «does 
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not make it any the less necessary to the 
future peace of the world that China 
should have a chance to work out her own 
salvation and that the Chinese liberals 
should be given all possible aid in 


making China a progressive and peaceful 


democracy. 

Japan, however, should not be lightly 
condemned nor should her legitimate 
claims to industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion be ignored. The situation which 
confronts her is not an enviable one A 
rapidly growing population on islands 
where arable lands are limited, coal de- 
posits are poor, and iron ore is almost non- 
existent presents a problem which may 
well give sober statesmen sleepless nights. 
Add to this the prejudice which closes 
against this people most of the unoccupied 
sections of the world and whichis jealous of 
the one remaining open door—that to the 
neighboring continent—and the nation’s 
plight becomes little short of desperate. 
The very life of Japan depends upon her 
ability to maintain free access to the raw 
materials and markets of China and the 
east of Asia. Her future is linked up 
inseparably with that of her huge neigh- 
bor, and it is simply common justice to 
see that no artificial obstacles shall be 
erected between her and the mainland. 

There are, however, two ways in which 
Japan’s interests on the continent can be 
secured: political domination and peace- 
ful commercial penetration. The first of 
these would lead her to continue in the 
road which she is now traveling. It would 
aim at a more or less complete control of 
Chinese finances, both public and private, 
exclusive concessions fgr the building of 
railways, the development of mines, and 
the erection. of factories. It would be 
accompanied by preferential tariff rates, 
the control of the customs service, the 
predominance of Japanese “ advisers,” 
the mastery of important industrial and 
commercial concerns, and the direction of 
the army and navy. This programme is 
that of many Japanese, for they learned 
their diplomacy from the predatory poli- 


cies of certain European governments in — 


the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Japan’s ancient feudal system prepared 
her for bureaucratic militarism. Japan’s 
military class can count on the support 
of a large body of unintelligent but in- 
tensely chauvinistic public opinion. 

This policy of ruthless domination 
would, however, mean sorrow for China, 
turmoil for the world, and ultimate dis- 
aster for Japan. It would stamp out the 
fine beginnings of democratic life which 
are even now apparent in the new Repub- 
lie, and by ‘example and necessity would 
forre upon her a military organization. 
The Western world would scarcely be 
content to stand by and watch the absorp- 
tion and exclusive exploitation of a fourth 
of the human race. Japan would in time 
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have to face the bitter animiosity of the 
Chinese and the armed opposition of 
much of Christendom. In that case, her 
one hope of avoiding utter defeat and 
permanent ruin would be dissensions 
among Occidental Powers. 

Japan’s other hope of growth is the 
peaceful commercial penetration of east- 
ern Asia. In this she has many natural 
advantages. Geographical proximity and 
kinship in culture give her an opportunity 
which far surpasses that of Occidental 
nations. Could she be sure that China 
would be friendly, that China would 
have a stable government, an expanding 
industry, and would be free from West- 
ern domination, she could also be sure of 
the lion’s share of the commerce of that 
country and of business relations which 
would redound to the benefit of both 
peoples. This would be the ideal, for it 
would be based upon friendship and geo- 
graphical proximity, and would release 
Japan from the crushing load of a big 
army and navy. This is the course which 
many of her statesmen have avowed 
a desire to pursue. It probably repre- 
sents in the main the programme of the 
soberer and more peaceful elements of the 
nation, and it is certainly the road which 
the nation must follow if it is to avoid the 
fate of Germany. 

If, however, this, and not the road of 
force, is to be traveled, a number of things 
must be done, some of them by Japan, 
some by China, and some by the rest of 
the world. 

In the first place, the Japanese must 
win the confidence and friendship of 
the Chinese. That they have not suc- 
ceeded in doing. They have so far been 
confronted by the almost unanimous 
distrust and hate of their neighbors—an 
attitude which augurs ill for the future. 
Some sort of radical change must be 
wrought in Japan’s foreign policy, one 
which will carry much further the atti- 
tude of conciliation represented in the 
withdrawal of the fifth group of demands 
in 1915. A necessary preliminary step 
would seem to be the voluntary return of 
Tsingtao to China, the cancellation of 
part or all of the concessions wrung from 
her in 1915, the strict repression of Japa- 
nese purveyors of morphine and all other 
predatory traders, and a hearty willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Powers in any 
joint attempt to rehabilitate China. 

In the second place, China must estab- 
lish as soon as possiblea stable government 
which will insure her ability to maintain 
her independence against foreign aggres- 
sion and her steady industrial and com- 
mercial progress. This many of her younger 
and abler leaders seem inclined to do, 
and if given time and wise assistance they 
will probably sueceed. 

In the third place, the Powers must as 
rapidly as possible give up their spheres 
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of influence and their special territorial, 
financial, and railway concessions. They 
must substitute for rivalry international 
co-operation and assistance to China until 
the progressive and more stable elements 
of that nation can get on their feet. With 
the enforced withdrawal of Germany and 
the collapse of Russia, this ought not to 
be the impossible task that it seemed six 
years ago. The proposal, made in several 
quarters, for an international financial 
group to provide and supervise the admin- 
istration of such loans as China needs 
would seem to be very timely. This would 
simply be an expansion of the Knox idea 
of internationalizing the Manchurian 
railways and of the five-Power syndicate 
of 1912. Such an international body could 
supply China with what funds she needs, 
prevent special sinister interests and 
spheres of influence from developing, and 
provide the supervision and pressure 
which may be necessary to assist the better 
elements of the great Republic. The plan 
could not be realized withoutsome friction, 
and it would necessitate the faithful adher- 
ence by the Powers to a self-denying ordi- 
nance. It would, moreover, be extremely 
distasteful to many patriotic Chinese, but 
it would be better then continued anarchy 
and possible parti? 1. 

In theachievement of sucha constructive 
programme the United States must take a 
large part. She is the best source of the 
capital which China needs, and she has 
the confidence of the Chinese and a record 
for unselfish dealing which is, with a few 
exceptions, enviable. She has stood spon- 
sor for the open-door policy and for most 
of the proposals for insuring China the 
opportunity to work out her own salva- 
tion. Through schools, churches, and hos- 
pitals American missionaries are helping 
to prepare leaders and pave the way for a 
more wholesome democratic national life. 

If we are to play the part to which our 
past history and our present opportunities 
call us, however, we must be careful that 
there is no ground justly to suspect us of 
desiring what we profess the wish to keep 
others from doing. We must be sure that 
we ask for no special concessions in China 
and that special interests do not lead us 
to become simply another of the groups 
that are jockeying for advantage. Our 
merchants and investors have the right to 
some sort of assistance, but it should be 
only that which is directed to assuring for 
all Powers the advantages which we seek 
for ourselves. We must, finally, be patient 
and forbearing in our relations with Japan. 
We must appreciate to the full the situa- 
tion in which that plucky nation finds 
herself, and, while we should countenance 
no acts of aggression, we must seek to 
understand her, to be free from the faults 
of which we accuse her, and by firmness, 
moderation, courtesy, and fair dealing 
help to insure conditions which will make 











possible the victory of her moderates and 
liberals. 


A FRIEND OF THE BOYS 


BOUT a year ago The Outlook pub- 
it lished three true stories of boy life, 
written, as we said at the time, by “a 
man who really cares,” one who “ knows 
the boy mind, the boy heart, and the boy 
language.” This man was Arthur D. 
Chandler, whose death took place on 
April 19 last. The stories were the out- 
come of « friendly, unconventional effort 
to help boys to shake off the effect of 
wrong surroundings and the lack of an 
opportunity to live a wholesome, normal 
life. The idea was exactly in line with 
Arthur Chandler’s character and person- 
ality. He combined the practical and the 
ideal in all he did and said. There was 
no particle of cant in him, no trace of the 
professional reformer. As a. young man, 


he was an athlete, he always loved out- 


doors and outdoor sport, he talked un- 
stilted, plain English with a dash of 
slang, he instinctively knew how boys felt 
and how they could be approached. When 
as a result of local school board work he 
became a trustee of the Jamesburg Home 
for Boys, an opportunity opened to him 
to humanize the relations between the 
officials and the boys. Like Judge Lindsey 
in Denver he found that the way toimprove 
delinquent boys was to trust them. One 
who knew what he accomplished says 
rightly that this was “work requiring 
great delicacy in handling, keen insight, 
common sense, and human sympathy.” 

Mr. Chandler soon became impressed 
with the belief that between the period of 
detention and the return of the boy to 
ordinary life there should be a “ clearing- 
house” for boys who were in danger be- 
cause they had no homes. His farm for 
boys at Allaire, in New Jersey, was the 
outcome of this thought. The stories pub- 
lished under the head “ Boy Culture and 
Agriculture” showed convincingly how 
easily and thoroughly the boys responded 
to the effort. In a letter about Arthur 
Chandler written by Mr. C. G. Kidder to 
the New York “ Evening Post” since his 
death Mr. Kidder says: “Only the other 
day two of these lads just released from 
military service, homeless, made straight 
for the ‘farm.’ Arriving, they found the 
master absent, in his last illness, and the 
farm closed. The boys sat down upon a 
fence-rail and cried.” 

Arthur Chandler had a long and useful 
business career ; as advertising and busi- 
ness manager of The Outlook twenty-five 
years ago, in an important position with 
Harper & Brothers for many years, and 
in other work with periodicals and pub- 
lishing houses he built up a high reputa- 
tion for efficiency and integrity. But we 
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venture to say that he took more pleasure 
in his attempt “to make rightness tempt- 
ing and interesting” to boys, as he 
phrased it, and more pride in seeing them 
become, one after another, “self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting, useful men and good 
citizens instead of dangerous crooks,” 
than in anything else he did in his active 
and energetic career. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
TRADE 
MEMBER of the staff of The 


Outlook in Paris not many weeks 
ago encountered by chance in a restau- 
rant a fellow-American, a business man, 
representing manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery. This is the story told to this casual 
acquaintance. Like many other Ameri- 
cans engaged in commerce, the American 
business man was something of an idealist. 
He felt that it was America’s duty to 
help put France upon her feet. He saw 
that France had been fighting America’s 
battles for months before America ‘ook 
her own part, and now that the war had 
been won, leaving France terribly shat- 
tered and America more vigorous than 
ever, there was a moral obligation on the 
part of American business men to see 
France resuscitated. For his part, he 
wanted to see what he could do to start 
up French agriculture. There is a great 
deal of American farm machinery in 
France ; a great deal of it is useless be- 
cause parts are missing or broken. So 
this man undertook to bring over to 
France these missing parts so that the 
farmers could use their machinery again 
to start making crops. The money in it 
for his concern was very little. Indeed, 
there was no intention to make any profit 
on the transaction. But when this man 
undertook to bring these missing parts 
into France he encountered obstacles. 
He could not get an import permit. The 
reason given was twofold: first, the 
French Government was looking to the 
rehabilitation of French industry as well 
as French agriculture, and _ therefore 
wanted agricultural machinery to be made 
in France; second, the French Govern- 
ment wanted to prevent any further in- 
crease of the so-called balance of trade 
against her, and therefore wished to dis- 
courage imports until France could get 
ready to export goods in exchange. 

In that incident are involved some of 
the most vital factors in the problem of 
America’s foreign trade following the war. 
There is that factor of American idealism 
which is quite as powerful an incentive as 
desire for profit. There is, too, the factor 
of French thrift, whieh is not purely 
French by any means, and which at times 
is penny wise, pound foolish. There is the 
factor of a world finance that is out of 
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balance. There is the factor of America’s 
economic strength as at once a resource 
from which other countries can draw, and 
a danger to the economic independence 
of those same countries. And there is, 
finally, the ever-present and unfailing 
factor of the human element. 

The presence of these varying factors 
makes the problem of America’s foreign 
trade at this time peculiarly difficult and 
complex ; at the same time the war has 
made that problem one which concerns 
every part of America. For this reason, 
two great conventions, one largely, the 
other wholly, devoted to this problem, 
recently held in the Middle West, both 
representing interests Nation-wide in ex- 
tent, are of special significance. One of 
these was the sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, held in Chicago 
April 24-26 ; the other was the seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held in St. 
Louis April 28 to May 1. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States comprises in its member- 
ship more than a thousand Chambers of 
Commerce and trade organizations ; while 
the Foreign Trade Convention gathered 
together two thousand delegates, consist- 
ing of corporation officers, managers, 
experts on foreign trade, baakers, and 
other representatives of the great indus- 
trial and commercial concerns engaged 
or interested in foreign trade. 

The emphasis which Mr. George Ed. 
Smith, President of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association and Chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade sessions at 
the St. Louis Convention, laid upon the 
opportunity before American industries to 
heal the economic ravages of the war was 
characteristic of the attitude of the men 
considering these foreign trade problems 
at both Conventions. And not less char- 
acteristic was the willingness of these 
men to see that American industrial ex- 
pansion through foreign trade must be 
directed consciously with a view, not 
merely to the interests of America, but 
also to the interests of other countries. 
“ At this particular moment in world 
affairs,” said Mr. Smith, “with the nations 
of the world endeavoring to repair the 
ravages of war and with the old land- 
marks of international commerce totter- 
ing, it would be the height of folly for us 
to develop our foreign trade without 
regard to the necessities of other coun- 
tries.... We have a responsibility, not 
only to Europe, but to the whole world. ... 
The fact that the proper discharge of 
this responsibility is also good business 
does not alter the responsibility in any 
respect.” Similarly, the report of the 
General Convention Committee of the 
National Foreign Trade Council which 
called the meeting at Chicago included 
this statement: “The United States has 
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become a creditor instead of a debtor 
Nation. Nations which are our debtors 
... Will endeavor to curtail their pur- 
chases of finished products from us and 
to enlarge their sales to us. They must 
meet their obligations by finding a market 
for their products. At the same time 
their competition with us in neutral 
markets naturally will be extended. The 
restrictions now imposed on American 
imports into the markets of our European 
associates in the war seriously impede the 
free flow of our commerce; but in so far 
as they are the outgrowth of a policy of 
safeguarding home industry and conserva- 
tion of financial resources depleted by the 
heavy load of war liabilities, adverse 


criticism would seem unwarranted so long 


as such restrictions are not discrimina- 
tory.” 

It is a good augury for the future of 
our foreign trade that at the very time 
when America is in the position of the 
greatest strength, and when her oppor- 
tunity for service to commerce has _ be- 
come enormously enlarged, the men who 
are in position of responsibility in busi- 
ness and commerce and finance in this 
country, and by their joint action are 
capable of determining our foreign trade 
policy, should be guided by the spirit 
expressed in the words we have quoted. 

It is something more than mere senti- 
ment, and very far from sentimentalism, 
that enables the practical American men 
of affairs to think of our foreign trade in 
terms of service. It is the highest kind 
of wisdom. The men who conceived of 
business as an orderly form of highway 
robbery, in which every man who made a 
profit got it at the expense of somebody 
else, are no longer in positions of influ- 
ence, for the simple reason that the ideas 
which they held would ruin any country 
in these days as they have ruined Ger- 
many. That the only good bargain is a 
bargain that is good for both sides is a 
principle that has got to be recognized in 
our foreign trade. That nation will not 


BUGLE call sounded over the de- 
<\ serted parade and the little group 
about the flagstaff came to attention. 
The hour had arrived for the closing of 
the camp. For weeks the gangs of work- 
men had been busy with the task of 
wrecking the barracks. For an equal 
number of weeks the diminished garrison 
had been equally busy counting and pack- 
ing and shipping equipment, sorting and 
filmg and shipping records. Now the 
work was at an end and the hour for de- 
parture had come. The adjutant read the 
order of the day officially closing the 
camp. The C. O. made a brief speech 
thanking officers and men for the devo- 
tion they had shown during the long weeks 
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only serve the world best, but secure its 
own prosperity most certainly, which in 
its policy considers, not merely its own 
interests, but the interests of other nations. 
Fortunately, our business men, and espe- 
cially the men engaged in foreign trade, 
have had and are continuing to have 
especially intensive training in the art of 
considering the interests of other nations. 
What the United States has done for the 
maintenance of the world’s food supply is 
of itself an object lesson in that direction. 
And now, in the period of reconstruction, 
we should have to see, even if we were 
not willing to see, in the industrial unrest 
of Russia and Hungary and Germany 
and other parts of the world the danger 
that threatens our own land if we do not 
consider the interests of other nations. 

In view of these facts and of the neces- 
sary exercise of self-restraint and _ self- 
denial in the midst of expansion, Amer- 
ican ingenuity will be subjected to new 
tests. As the report of the Convention 
Committee of the Foreign Trade Council 
said, “* These conditions and the keener 
competition in other markets must stimu- 
late American enterprise to new activity 
and determination to find compensating 
outlets.” It is to the study of this task 
that the sessions of the Foreign Trade 
Convention were mainly devoted, and its 
recommendations are worth recounting. 
That Convention, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, urged 
the earliest possible completion of the 
Government’s shipbuilding plan, the re- 
moval of restrictions on shipbuilding, and 
permission for the free construction of 
vessels for sale to foreign interests; the 
necessary revision of shipping, navigation, 
and other laws to equalize with competi- 
tors the cost of operating American ves- 
sels in foreign trade; the speedy transfer 
of the operation of American shipping 
from the Government to private concerns ; 
the establishment of coal and fuel oil 
depots on foreign trading routes to make 






WHEN THE COLORS CAME DOWN 


of demobilization and wishing them good 
luck and God-speed. Then another bugle, 
and the colors began slowly to flutter 
down. There was no band this time to 
play the National anthem, as in the days 
agone; only one lone bugler to sound 
“* Retreat.” The Y man caught his breath, 
however, just as he had always done, as 
he watched that wind-torn bunting fall. 
“ Retreat” had ever been for him the 
ee: hour of the camp day, and, no matter 

ow busy he had been, he had always tried 
to plan to be where he could see that 
mystical, beautiful ceremony—the khaki- 
clad lads standing like brown statues at 
salute wherever they happened to be. the 
wind catching at the flag as it fell, the 
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American shipping independent of for- 
eign-owned facilities ; in short, as to ship- 
ping, “ American-built ships for American 
foreign trade ;” the development of Amer- 
ican facilities for telegraphic communica- 
tion to foreign countries; the development 
of commercial aeronautics ; the building 
of public airdromes to provide for the 
speedy delivery of plans, specifications, 
blue prints, and invoices from seaports to 
interior ; the establishment of free zones 
at the principal American ports where 
products can be assembled, manufactured, 
and reshipped; the enactment of a 
bargaining tariff without waiting for a 
general revision of the tariff law; the 
extension of international parcel post ; 
the proper representation of the United 
States in its diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices, and the proper compensation and 


housing of its representatives abroad ; 


the expansion of the commercial, attaché, 
and trade commissioner service ; the same 
measure of governmental protection to 
legitimate American investments abroad 
as is given by our Government to foreign 
investments in the United States; the 
establishment of railway freight rates to 
the seaboard for export lower than do- 
mestic rates. 

Every consideration should lead Amer- 
ica to foster the development of American 
foreign trade. The welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, the resuscitation of countries 
suffering from the results of their own 
agonized resistance to German aggression, 
the reconstruction of international rela- 
tionships, and the just demand of labor 
for a more equitable distribution of the 
necessities and comforts of life, will all be 
served by the proper and wise expansion 
of American foreign trade. There is not 
an American who should be indifferent 
to it, and there is not an American who 
cannot in some measure help to promote it, 
and to see that the spirit which the lead- 
ers of American foreign trade have shown 
permeates the whole body of American 
opinion. 


slow, reverential way in which the color- 
guard received and folded it as it reached 
the ground, and all the time the ringing 
music of the old anthem that none of us 
knew before the war and didn’t think it 
worth while to know. As the flag drew 
near the ground the band always seemed 
to him to put more spirit, more bold dar- 
ing into the last lines : 
“ And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 
,O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
And the lines had come as the months 
passed to be for him the voice of the 
heart of that America that was ready to 
dare all things to make them true. And 
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this day as he watched “ Retreat ” for the 
last time he felt sure that, in spite of all 
its “ war-weariness,” America had not 
forgotten those great hours and would yet 
lead the world toward the realization of 
its dream. 

It does not take a flag long to fall. 
But thoughts are swifter than falling 
bunting. And thoughts came thronging 
swiftly in those brief moments, thoughts 
and memories. Memories of the stirring 
days when those first companies came to 
the raw new camp, and when as raw and 
unfinished as the camp were the men who 
crowded it. College men most of them, 
eager for the quick service they had been 
promised in the driving of their “ flivver ” 
ambulances right up to the front and 
back again. They had had their service, 
and we had not been ashamed of them. 
If decorations count as proofs and tokens, 
they had probably won more glory than 
any other equal body of American sol- 
diers. Their daring—so they say who 
know—astonished even those poi/us with 
whom daring had often become the last 
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and most effective weapon. There, under 
an unaccustomed sun, they had fought as 
eagerly as here they had trained and 
played, and many, too many, had given 


“ their merry life vm | 
For country and for God.” 


Those colors that were falling now had 
received their salute, had stirred their 
hearts to unvoiced enthusiasms, had been 
the sign and token of that Cause that 
challenged them, that sent them forth on 
that long road that led to glory. The 
wind caught the flag as it fell and held it 
out for the last time against the cold 
April sky, as though it did not want to see 
it go. Perhaps the wind was thinking of 
those days when it had cooled their faces 
after the long drills, of those midnights 
when they marched past this place for 
the last time, heads up and _ shoulders 
back, with their full packs upon them, 
and out of the big gate and away. Truly 
the camp had done its part in “the big 
job.” It had had its day. 

But these men who stood now at atten- 
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tion, who had never marched away, did 
they not have a share in that glory? 
They had not stayed here because they 
wanted so todo. But their staying had 
made possible the things those others who 
had gone had done. It called for courage 
to drive an ambulance under the guns. 
But it also called for courage to stay 
where your orders put you on a humdrum 
garrison task while fools prattled about 
shell-proof jobs and lovely ladies grew 
scornful. Some time, the Y man felt sure 
as he looked for the last time on those 
serious faces, when America had grown 
less hectic, more capable of dispassioned 
sight, it will weave laurel crowns for 
these without filching one leaf from the 
brows of those who went across. 

The colors have reached the ground at 
last. Again the bugle sounds. This time 
it is “ Taps,” not for a dead soldier, but 
for a dead camp. And when the last 
echo dies away there is a sharp word of 
command and we too go out of the big 
gate. Wituram E. Brooks 

Camp Crane, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 


THE BREAK-UP OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BY GREGORY MASON 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


“ Y OU are an American, aren’t you? 
Well, pass right through, then. 

No, we do not want to look at your bag- 

gage—you are an American.” 

This was from an Italian officer -in 
charge of the station at Loitsch, on the 
frontier between Italy and the new Jugo- 
slav state. It is the same all through 
Europe. “ 1 aman American ” is an open 
sesame everywhere, often rendering a 
passport superfluous. 

There was an American sailor with 
me from one of Mr. Hoover’s freight 
steamers which had brought a load of 
food to Trieste for the Czechoslovaks. 
He was heading for a little town in Hun- 
gary where he had a Hungarian grand- 
mother whom he had never seen. His 
only paper of credentials was shore leave 
from the skipper of his ship. But even 
that was unnecessary. In his American 
uniform he could have walked through 
Europe and been sure of finding every- 
where a welcome and the best hospitality 
the inhabitants could offer. 

Involuntarily I stayed a day at Loitsch, 
which the Italians call Longatico. An 
Italian officer who courteously offered me 
his bed for the four-hour wait before the 
departure of my train himself fell asleep 
when that time came, and so I missed the 
train. But Longatico was worth seeing. 
The Italians claim the right to annex it, 
although it is overwhelmingly Slovenic in 
population. All the signs on all the stores 
are in Slovene, which looks a good deal 
like Russian spelled with the Roman al- 
phabet. Many common words are the 
same in both languages, as narod (people) 
and vhod (entrance). I fell in with a 


Czechoslovak courier, and found that the 
few Russian words I remembered were 
understood by him as well as by the in- 
habitants of Loitsch. Indeed, the Jugo- 
slavs and the Czechoslovaks have little 
difficulty in understanding one another. 
The Slovenes seem to be easy-going 
people, comfortable, and not troubled 
by much imagination. Most of them are 
farmers. They are inclined to be stockily 
built, and all have fine complexions. 
Their country looks a good deal like the 
more rural parts of Connecticut—rolling 
pasture land sprinkled with rocks and a 
good deal of small timber. And the Slo- 
venes themselves in appearance and tem- 
perament suggest the Swedes who have 
settled in such parts of Connecticut. 
They are an extremely patient people. 
I saw a farmer who was driving a yoke of 
oxen wait for half an hour at a railway 
crossing while a little switching engine 
shunted ears up and down. He never 
lost his patience; his oxen chewed their 
euds and he chewed his. The adoration of 
all things American is as high among the 
Slovenes as anywhere in Europe. The 
new Jugoslav state, which is composed of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, has taken 
for its colors red, white, and blue. A pho- 
tograph of President Wilson was in every 
other shop window, and supposedly Amer- 
ican drinks and forms of nourishment 
are eagerly advertised even by the little 
hotels in such rustic towns as this one. 
The Slovenes are good farmers, and 
they seem to be comparatively well off 
for food. At Loitsch for breakfast I got 
two boiled eggs, two cups of coffee, and 
plenty of bread and white butter, for five 





crowns (the crown is worth less than a 
quarter of its pre-war value, which was 
about 20 cents). For lunch I got a good 
thick soup, roast pork, potatoes, sauer- 
kraut, red beans, preserved berries, and 
real coffee, for nineteen crowns. Of course 
these prices are high compared to the pre- 
war standard, but they are cheapcompared 
to prices in Austria or in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak courier was on the 
way to Vienna with a train-load of Aus- 
trian seamen, naval officers, and their 
wives and children from Pola, and he 
offered me a lift. These people and all 
their household effects were packed into 
freight cars of the small European type. 
In some cars there were as many as twenty 
men, women, and children, in addition to 
a great deal of baggage in the shape of 
boxes and barrels. One of this party was 
an admiral and a naval architect, who had 
been building ships for Austria for thirty- 
five years. In fact, he claimed to be the 
first naval architect Austria ever had. 
The Czechoslovak courier had also been 
an Austrian naval architect, with the 
rank of captain. A few weeks before he 
had been taking orders from the admiral 
as the latter’s subordinate and country- 
man. Now he was an official of one of 
the triumphant Allied nations and the 
admiral was traveling in a freight ear like 
a hobo, a mere refugee in the other’s pro- 
tection. But the two were good friends. 

I was stepping aboard this train when 
a voice said, peremptorily, “ Where are 
you from—New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, or Bridgeport ?” 

The voice belonged to a rather disrepu- 
table-looking Italian private. He hai 
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lived in America, which accounted for 
his blunt method of accosting me. Four 
or five other privates came along who had 
also lived in ‘America, and they exhibited 
the same delightful directness of conver- 
sational manner. 

“Where are you going?” “ What is 

: business?” ‘ Been long away from 
your g away 
the States?” and such questions they 
fired at me. In the khaki camouflage of 
a war correspondent, to their undiscrimi- 
nating eyes, 1 was an officer, but their 
manner toward their own officers was 
almost equally blunt and devoid of the 
polite deference shown by the ordinary 
run of Italian soldiers. America, how 
great is thy democracy! Once tasted, it 
is never forgotten. 

These men wanted to know what I 
thought about the League of Nations. 
Every one about this station or on this 
train seemed to be talking about the 
League of Nations, and particularly about 
its bearing on boundary questions affect- 
ing the Austrians, Jugoslavs, and Italians. 
The Jugoslavs and the Austrians all seem 
to be believers in the League, but a few of 
the Italians were skeptics. They were hotly 
attacked by a man who held quite a high 
position in the administration of the 
Italian railways. This man was born in 
Trieste of Slavic parents, but he refused 
to admit his Slav blood, calling himself 
“a Triestina.” The Italians who were 
not born in Trieste noticeably make a 
point of declaring that they are not 
“ Triestinas ” if you ask them about their 
lineage. 

The hills began rolling into bigger 
hills after we left Loitsch. When we 
reached the first town in Jugoslavia, we 
found the station decorated with ever- 
greens and the red, white, and blue flags 
of the new nations. Promptly the Jugo- 
slavs with us decorated our train with the 
same color scheme. The country was get- 
ting better and better, the mountains 
crowing and the valleys widening. Later, 
however, the mountains fell back and we 
rolled down a broad plain into Laibach, a 
big city populated mainly by Slovenes. 
Jugoslav officers filled the town, in uni- 
forms like the Serbian. There is a dis- 
tinct Oriental touch about Laibach —as 
much of it as there is about some towns 
in western Russia. There was enough food 
in the town apparently, but nothing to 
spare. As my journey progressed to the 
northeast food was becoming scarcer and 
scarcer. I got a dinner of calves’ brains, 
spinach, rice, apple sauce, two slices of 
bread, and a glass of beer for twenty- 
three crowns. According to the pre-war 
value of the crown, that would mean 
about four dollars and a half, but at the 
price at which I had purchased crowns it 
meant little more thana dollar. Austrian 
money is in use in Jugoslavia, but it is 
not accepted unless it has been stamped 
by the Jugoslav Government. On the 
other hand, money which has been so 
stamped will not pass in Austria. 

I got aboard the train for Vienna about 
midnight, sharing a compartment with a 
Jugoslav officer. He began at length to 
tell me why he admired America above 
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all other countries; “so rich, so generous, 
sounselfish, so brave, especially so honest!” 

That is it—* especially so honest.” It 
is finding that feeling about America all 
through Europe which makes an Ameri- 
ean tremble lest his country cannot live 
up to the almost superhuman reputation 
that she has now among these people. 
And it is finding this feeling, that we are 
“so generous, so unselfish,” that must 
make an American living abroad gnash his 
teeth when he reads of the efforts a back- 
ward-looking little group of Senators are 
making to have us live aloof, for ourselves 
alone. But “ especially so honest.” That 
is the fact which President Wilson called, 
in Boston, “ the most wonderful fact in 
history ”—that “there is no nation in 
Europe that suspects the motive of the 
United States.” (And, thanks mainly to 
President Wilson for that fact, say I, if 
I may be permitted this personal digres- 
sion as an American who has lived all 
over the world except in Amcrica during 
the past two years, and who is disgusted 
with the petty criticism of President Wil- 
son at home at a time when he is ac- 
claimed throughout the rest of the world 
as the greatest statesman of this age.) 

The Jugoslav captain wound up his 
laudation of my country with the remark 
that “ America has become very great 
because she won the war.” 

* Every one out of the train with his 
baggage for inspection,” shouted a train 
official in German, sticking his head into 
our compartment. The Jugoslav officer 
went out with his musette. I did not 
move. The official eame.back again and 
shouted at me, “ Every one must get out 
for the customs examination.” , 

I looked at him severely and said, at- 
tempting a tone like a judge pronouncing 
sentence : 

“Tam an American.” 

“Oh, all right,” answered the official 
in a softer voice. “Stay right where you 
are, sir. Your baggage is exempt from 
examination.” 

He lingered to converse with me. “I 
have a brother who is living in Chicago,” 
said he. “ He says Chicago is greater as 
Berlin or Vienna. Your country is very 
rich. We hope you will send us bread. 
Your President is a wonderful man. He 
is bigger as any European statesman. I 
worked in London once. I learned Eng- 
lish there. The English are fine people. 
Germany was crazy to risk a war with 
England and America. My brother voted 
against Wilson at the last election. He 
must have been a fool.” 

I fell asleep and dreamed a silly dream. 
I dreamed I saw Uncle Sam sitting on a 
mountain of white bread shaped like Fuji- 
yama (not a comfortable seat). Around 
the base of the mountain were people of all 
the nationalities in Europe. Some were 
begging Uncle Sam to throw down boul- 
ders of bread, others were surreptitious] 
hacking at the foot of the mountain with 
pickaxesand bread-knives. When I awoke, 
it was nine o'clock. The Jugoslav had 
gone, and there were four women in the 
compartment. There was something harsh 
in thetr voices and features, something 
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dowdy in their appearance, often charac- 
teristic of Teutonic women. One of them, 
as soon as she saw I was awake, addressed 
me thus: 

“ Excuse me sir, but I see you are an 
American. When is America going to 
send us food? Our people are dying by 
the thousand. And are you going to let 
these Jugoslavs steal land from us as they 
please? We have always thought you 
Americans were a just people, but it is 
not justice to let these Jugoslavs and 
Czechoslovaks trample on us now that we 
are down.” 

“You had your turn trampling on 
them, didn’t you?” 

“That is not so. Of course our old 
Imperial Government made some mis- 
takes, but we Austrian people had noth- 
ing to do with that.” 

“You didn’t do much to stop it, or to 
stop your old Government from bullying 
any small nation it chose to bully.” 

“We didn’t want to bully any one. 
But if all Americans think like you, I’m 
afraid there will be another war.” 

“ Haven’t you had enough war?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean a war against 
America. We have nothing against 
America. I mean a war against these 
horrible Jugoslavs. If you let them take 
our land, land in which our Austrian and 
German people are living, we will fight 
them to the last man—yes, to the last 
woman.” 

O America, must you referee all the 
world’s squabbles? The world seems to 
expect that; and if your decisions be not 
made with the wisdom of Solomon, this 
great popularity you have to-day will fade 
like the color in autumn leaves. 

The feeling between the Jugoslavs and 
the Austrians is very bitter on both sides. 
With their six million Serbs, five million 
Croats, and one and a half million Slo- 
venes, the Jugoslavs now outnumber the 
German Austrians. Of the latter there 
are only about ten million in all, and the 
Austrians say that only about six and a 
half million of these will be within autono- 
mous Austria if the present boundaries 
of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia are 
allowed to stand. To the Austrians the 
loss of their trade with the Jugoslavs is 
hard to bear. 

“ What will be the future of Vienna?” 
I wondered, as our train ran down the 
plain toward the Danube, where the snow 
was going, and where the melting of agri- 
culture into industry showed that we 
were approaching a great city. 

Vienna has had its day. Any Austrian 
will tell you that. A city of more than 
two million inhabitants it cannot hope to 
remain. As the capital of the German 
Austrians alone it would deserve no more 
than about half a million residents. The 
Austrians are trying to preserve as much 
of its former glory as they can by urging 
that it be made the second capital in the 
new nation to be composed of all the 
Teutons. But as the second capital of the 
Teutons on their eastern frontier it can 
never hope for the splendor it knew as 
the center of the vast Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Vienna is doomed. Who will 
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regret that except the Viennese? Even 
if he admires its spacious public build- 
ings—of a style of architecture too heavy 
to appeal to the discriminating—any man 
of imagination must remember that they 
wére built by the sweat and blood of the 
subject races cringing under the iron heel 
of the villainous old aristocrats who ruled 
Austria-Hungary. 

Vienna to-day is dirty and depressing. 
Dirt and newspapers are blown through 
the streets by gusty winds which swirl 
germs into the faces of the inhabitants, 
most of whose constitutions are now too 
weak to resist even a decrepit microbe. 
Vienna has always relied for food and 
other supplies on outlying districts of 
Austria or on neighboring countries, from 
which she can get next to nothing to-day. 
The Czechs will send her neither coal 
nor food, needing both for themselves. 
The same is true of the Galicians. Ger- 
many has little to send to Austria, and 
constant strikes as well as the coal short- 
age interfere with sending that. In a 
previous article, which dealt primarily 
with conditions along the Rhine and in 
occupied Germany, I reported that there 
was no noticeable shortage of coal or 
sugar in those regions. But as for sugar, 
there is very little of it either in Austria 
or in the Germany east of the Rhine ; 
and as for coal, while there seems to be 
enough to warm all the houses and hotels 
in most of Germany, there is certainly a 
great shortage of it in Austria. In Austria 
you have this vicious circle: no coal—no 
* transportation; no transportation — no 
coal; no transportation and no coal—no 
food. 

It is reported that a certain distin- 
_— representative of the American 


overnment went to Vienna, put up at - 


the best and most expensive hotel, and 
left the city after twenty-four hours with 
the breezy remark, “ Oh, I guess Vienna’s 
all right.” If he had cared to stroll a 
little distance from the lobby of his hotel, 
he would have taken away quite a differ- 
ent impression. Of course there is good 
enough food to be had at the best hotels 
if you can afford to pay for it. But what 
percentage of the population of New 
York, for example, can afford to eat at 
the Biltmore even in a period of normal 
prices ? . 

At the present price of exchange, an 
Austrian crown is worth about five cents 
in American money. But a crown is still 
a crown to an Austrian. Wages have 
doubled, or even trebled, since 1914, but 
prices have increased tenfold or more. I 
knew of an Austrian who had to get at 
least a small quantity of milk, by hook or 
crook, to save the life of his child. After 
hunting through half the shops of Vienna, 
he found a can of condensed milk. He 

ot it for one hundred and sixty crowns 
about eight dollars in our money, even 
at the present low exchange)! Another 
man, who decided he-must have a chicken, 
got a small one for two hundred and 
twenty crowns ! 

Young children and old people in Aus- 
tria have died by thousands. A healthy 
adult can stand a meager diet for a good 
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while—in some cases it is good for him— 
but the children and the aged cannot 
stand it. While there are many children 
in both Germany and Austria five years 
of age and over, there are noticeably 
few under that age. A little food is 
already reaching the Austrians from the 
Allies, but the stream is yet a thin one, 
principally on account of the difficulties 
of transportation after steamers land the 
supplies at European ports. 

At the invitation of the Czechoslovak 
Government, I went from Vienna to 
Prague. It was announced that the train 
which I took would be the last one for two 
weeks, for all the frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia were to be closed for a fortnight 
while the Austrian money in the new Re- 
public was stamped by the Czechoslovak 
Government, and thus converted into a 
more valuable currency. But when we 
reached the last station before the fron- 
tier the Austrian gendarmes announced 
that the train would be sent back to 
Vienna. This was done out of spite, as a 
sort of reprisal against the Czechs forgde- 
ciding to close the frontier. Thus several 


hundred unfortunate men and women | 


who had bought tickets for stations in 
Czechoslovakia were sent back to Vienna. 
[ was more lucky. At the Vienna station 
a Czech railway official had asked me if 
the C on the brassard which I wore meant 
* courier.” 

“No; it means ‘correspondent,’ ” I 
said. 

“ Oh, that’s all the same,” he remarked. 
“Tf any one asks you, you tell them it 
means courier.” So saying, he pasted on 
the door of my compartment a slip of 
paper on which was printed “ Courier” 
in Czech spelling, and left me, remarking. 
“Let no one enter this compartment ; it 
is reserved for you.” 

Well, when I got off the train at the 
station on the border to see what could 
be done, the conductor seized my arm 
and whispered : 

“ Come into this little baggage car. It 
is going on to Prague. As an American 
courier you can go.” 

With the enjoyment of one who is on 
the inside looking out I watched a mob 
of men who swarmed about the baggage 
car all vociferously declaring that they 
were couriers and had important busi- 
ness in Prague. 

““T never saw so many couriers in my 
life,” said the baggage-master. After much 
argument and ispection of credentials, 
about twelve of the alleged couriers were 
allowed to enter. The rest of the crowd, 
except a Czech Princess, who came with 
us, were sent back to Vienna, howling with 
natural rage and disappointment. 

The Bohemian countryside is as easy to 
look at as any 1 have ever seen. Industry 
mingles with agriculture, factory chim- 
neys literally rising from the midst of 
orchards, and both seem to be flourish- 
ing. Up to date Bohemia has been a 
sort of oasis in the midst of a desert of 
Bolshevism and industrial barrenness. 

I was met at the station in Prague by 
representatives of a department of the 
Czech Ministry of Foreign Affairs which 
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devotes itself entirely to entertaining and 


assisting foreigners within the country 
of the Czechoslovaks. They did not 
know I was coming, but they meet every 
train with motor cars, in which they con- 
vey the astonished strangers to rooms 
constantly reserved at the best hotels for 
this purpose. A very agreeable Czech 
officer who spoke English was placed at 
my disposal to use whenever { wanted 
him as a guide to show me about the city. 

This is a characteristic instance of the 
energy and purpose with which the new 
Czechoslovak Republic is beginning its 
career. In some respects the rights to. 
the frontiers which the Czechs and the 
Slovaks are claiming are certainly open 
to question (although these people are 
such pleasant hosts that any one who has 
visited their capital hates to question. 
their right to anything they may happen 
to want). But it is certainly questionable, 
if for their own future security and the 
peace of Europe it is wise, for the Czechs 
and Slovaks to remain in possession of a 
city like Pressburg, only about thirty- 
three miles from Vienna, and witha popula- 
tion overwhelmingly Teutonic. In general 
the Czechs are following the plan of 
claiming almost anything to which they 
have a ghost of a right, and perhaps for 
them this is the best policy, since they 
will certainly get a good deal of what 
they claim. At any rate, the Czecho- 
slovaks are full of admirable qualities. 
The whole nation is “up on its toes” 
every minute. The new Government is 
well organized, and it is pushing its way 
among other nations with a very well 
managed and carefully considered propa- 
ganda. Unquestionably the Czechs are 
the most energetic, the most efficient, 
and the most intensely patriotic people 
in Europe east of the Rhine to-day. As 
such they will ‘deserve the important 
part they seem likely to play in the 
Middle Europe of the future. 

I doubt if any city in the world has as 
many photographs and busts of President 
Wilson in its shop windows as Prague. 
In every case the likeness of the Ameri- 
can President is side by side with a like- 
ness of the George Washington of Czecho- 
slovakia—President Masaryk. 

In the streets of Prague you see hun- 
dreds of soldiers in Italian, French, or 
Austrian uniforms, as well as those wear- 
ing the attractive gray uniform of the 
new Republic. But all these soldiers are 
Czechs. They are men who fought for 
the independence of Czechoslovakia with 
the French and Italian armies, and thou- 
sands of them allowed themselves to be 
captured by the Allies when in Austrian 
uniform in order to fight against the 
Austrians later. 

Prague is suffering for want of food. 
but Prague is not in so bad a plight as 
Vienna. In Vienna the pathos lies, not 
in what you see, but in what you do not* 
see—markets with nothing to sell but a 
few carrots and cabbages, orphan asylums 
empty because the orphans have died. 

ungary is reported to be in as bail 
condition physically as Austria, but politi- 
cally Hungary is the most unenviable 
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nation in Europe. To-day the Hungarians 
are without friends. The Austrians at 
least can count on the Germans as friends, 
but the Hungarians can count on no one. 
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The probable union of Austrians with 
Germans is at least a natural union. But, 
whatever the future of the Teutons may 
be, let us be glad that the old conglomer- 


THE IRISH AND THE ENGLISH AT 


VISITOR from Mars who sought 
enlightenment with regard to politi- 
cal problems on the earth from the news- 
pers would get the impression that 
rishmen were a fierce, relentless race, 
that the English were at once stolid, 
stupid, and brutal, and that individuals 
from the two countries whenever they 
came in contact hissed with anger and 
at the slightest provocation were likely to 
strike each other. Hostility, it would seem, 
must breathe through the nostrils of 
Englishmen and Irishmen whenever they 
meet, either individually or in groups. 
They would seem to be continually at 
each vther’s throats. The utterances of 
the stronger politicians on each side are 
largely responsible for this picture. It 
has an amazing sense of unreality for 
those who, know Ireland and England, 
and this despite the political fight between 
the two sides. 

The. truth is that, generally speaking, 
the Irish hate the English politically, but 
get on very well indeed with them per- 
sonally, and the English are filled with 
scorn of Irish politics but appreciate per- 
haps ‘more intensely than any other peo- 
ple the glamour of Irish personality and 
the intimate charm of Irish men and 
women. Thus it is that Englishmen and 
Irishmen are both astonished at the 
others’ mischievous and dangerous politi- 
cal beliefs. Just now Irish politics have 
entered on another phase, but it is only a 
continuation of the attitude of mind on 
both sides. 

It is difficult to imagine that Irish and 
English leaders are ever friendly together. 
If one went by the published denuncia- 
tions, one would conceive malignant silence 
or malignant words whenever people of 
the two countries came within range of 
one another. I have traveled over Ireland 
not only in times of quietude but also 
during two general elections, and I spent 
five years of my life in the gallery of the 
British House of Commons, and have 
seen intensive fighting by the various 
sections of Irishmen on behalf of their 
beliefs; and there is perhaps some illu- 
mination afforded by sidelights on the 
moods and the activities f Veale 
and Irishmen when they are brought to- 
gether for social purposes, for work, or 
for discussion. 

The atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons is a thing not easily understood by 

“those who are not familiar with it through 
actual experience. The Irish up till 
a be divided into several sec- 
lons—a little group revoltin inst the 
leadership of oy aaa Ue Red- 
mondites themselves diverse in tempera- 

ment, and the north country Irish Union- 
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ists bitterly opposed to their fellow-coun- 
trymen— but all of them together possess- 
ing in common a certain Irish outlook 
and Irish sympathy which was separate 
from every other feeling in the 
However ruthlessly they attacked one 
another, they nevertheless felt the call 
of the blood. Sir Edward Carson, with 
rasping ‘voice, outstretched forefinger, 
mordant words, was the great Irish enemy 
in Parliament of Home Rule aspirations. 
His searing sentences on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the flaming words that 
have been hurled back at him, could never 
have left any doubt of the hatred between 
the two parties. Yet Sir Edward Carson 
was an Irishman. There came an occasion 
when young Willie Redmond, the son of his 
chief opponent, made his maiden speech 
in the House of Commons. It was Sir 
Edward Carson who was the first man to 
the table, and, turning to face his leading 
enemy, he paid a glowing tribute to the 
young Irishman’s first speech, a tribute 
which must have warmed the elder Red- 
mond’s heart. And the tribute was cheered 
by all the Englishmen present as heartily 
as it was by the Irishmen themselves. 
There is a communal spirit in the 
House of Commons, and all the House, 
even the Conservatives, strange as it may 
seem, had an affection for, even a pride 
in, these Irishmen who filled a section by 
themselves, who conformed to the rules 
of the House with punctiliousness, who 
steadily refused any honors or emolu- 
ment under the British Government, who 
fought with persistence, and who never 
could be placated. Moreover, there were 
many happy and close friendships between 
the Irishmen and the British members, 
and it is certain that the Irishmen felt 
themselves an integral and, indeed, as 
they were, a very important part of that 
assembly, so mixed and yet in certain 
fundamentals possessed of a remarkable 
oneness of spirit. The Irishmen had their 
rejudices, formed against a good many 
Tiel and a good many Conservatives, 
rejudices which were reciprocal and 
had little or nothing to do with politics. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Lowther, a British aristocrat with a 
mellow humor and a kindly tolerance 
which arose from appreciation of many 
sides of life, athletics as well as litera- 
ture, his farming as well as his inter- 
est in social experiments; had a warm 
place in his heart for the Irishmen, and 
they on their part respected and liked 
him. Many a time have I heard him call 
down with stern words some raucous mem- 
bers of his own party who were attack- 
ing the Irish. I have heard the Irish 
leaders pay generous tribute not only to 
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ation of peoples held together by force 
which was called the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is ended. 

Paris, March 25. 


CLOSE QUARTERS 


his stern fairness but to his humaneness 
and his wit. The swift dialogues between 
the Speaker and the Irish Nationalists 
often brightened the House. There was 
an occasion where an English Liberal, 
forsaking his Home Rule principles on 
receipt of his knighthood, immediately 
changed to the opposite benches, and this 
on the last day of the session. He rose 
to put a question on that last day. Jerry 
MacVeagh sprang up from among the 
Nationalists before the recent Liberal 
could get in a word and put one of those 
audacious points of order which are not 
ints of order at all, and in which the 
rishmen had more freedom than any 
others in the House. “ Mr. Speaker,” he 
cried, “is it in order that a member who 
rats and gets a knighthood for it should 
rise to put a question from his new place 
on the last day of the session ? Is it in order 
that he should change his side and join the 
Conservative party at this late stage ?” 

The Speaker rose in his place, a picture 
of dignity. “ It is never too late to mend,” 
he said. 

An unexpected scene which might have 
had a painful conclusion was averted late 
one night by the collaboration of the 
Speaker with an English member. The 
occasion was during the last half-hour of 
the sitting on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment, which gives opportunity for the 
discussion of any topic whatever. A young 
Irish member just back from a tour in 
Australia made some remarks which 
might have been construed into an attack 
on the monarch, and the House sank into 
a silence which was obviously the prelude 
to a political storm in which the name of 
the King would have been freely bandied 
about. It was a situation which in many 
respects would have been disastrous, for 
the Commons is omnipotent in the con- 
duct of the business of thecountry. A dozen 
fiery spirits sprang to their feet to speak 
for and against as soon as the young mem- 
ber sat down. The responsible Irish lead- 
ers wanted nothing lessthan the damaging 
scene which was about to ensue. The 
Speaker rose to the oceasion. He blandly 
ignored all the fire-eaters and called on a 
Yorkshire representative, a burly man 
with red hair and aquiline nose and a 
sense of humor which was concealed be- 
hind bland eyes and a drawling voice. 
‘“* Mr. Speaker,” he said, “I wish to di- 
rect the attention of the House to a mat- 
ter which is of the utmost importance at 
the present moment.” All the House sank 
again to the intensest silence for the con- 
tinuation of the drama. “I feel,” said 
the member, “that I can be doing no 
greater service to this House or to the 
country than by the subject which I 
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' intend to deal with at this moment.” The 
House was at fever pitch. Even the whis- 
pers in the galleries were silenced. “ The 
subject I wish to deal with,” he said, “ is 
the all-important one of rivers. I wish to 
call attention to the extreme value of 
rivers to the human race. There is, for 
instance, the Mississippi, which traverses 
a great part of North America, renowned 
for its beauty, and bringing all kinds of 
facilities to the people of the country in 
the shape of trade and commerce. The 
Amazon, on the other hand, is a huge 
body of water which I desire to compare 
with the little stream, also a river, run- 
ning at the back of my garden in York- 
shire. They are alike in this, that the 
pollution in them comes from practically 
the same source—decaying leaves and the 
crumbling of the banks of clay or earth 
or sand.” The breathless House of Com- 
mons had by this time grasped the mean- 
ing of the orator, and from a silence 
which was almost painful was beginning 
to ripple. The ripple developed into a 
roar. The tension was at an end. The 
Yorkshire member continued talking 
until eleven o'clock, when the sitting 
came to an automatic close, and the 
Speaker rose and said, “ This House is 
now adjourned.” I shall never forget the 
laughter at the performance of the York- 
shire member, laughter in which the Irish 
were among the foremost. 

The most vehement of Irish National- 
ists sometimes comes to the assistance of 
un English Minister whom he likes. At 
four o'clock one morning, after a strenu- 
ous all-night sitting, Mr. John Burns, 
then the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, desired to get through with- 
out Opposition one or two routine depart- 
mental bills which could be passed right 
away so long as no voice was raised 
against them. One of these bills, I remem- 
ber, was called “* The Removal of Offensive 
Matter Bill,” which dealt with the collee- 
tion of street refuse. Mr. Burns made 
an appeal to the tired House to give him 
the bill. A foppish Conservative member, 
unable to make any mark in ordinary 
debate, chose to obstruct this bill, as he 
had done other bills, by the simple words, 
* T object.” The Conservative leader ap- 
pealed to him. “I object,” persisted the 
young fop. Up sprang Mr. MacVeagh 
from the Irish benches. ‘“ Why does the 
honorable member object? I know it is 
the Removal of Offensive Matter Bill, 
but there is nothing personal in it.” 

Though I was a Liberal Home-Ruler 
in politics, [ was attached to a famous 
Conservative paper as a descriptive 
writer, and when in 1910 I went to Ireland 
to do a series of sketches I was doubtful 
as to whether the name of the paper | 
represented would be a handicap to me 
in my work, I found nothing of the kind. 
I went into the Gresham Hotel, in Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, and saw two of the 
most brilliant of the younger generation 
of Ireland, T. M. Kettle and Joe Devlin, 
sitting together in the lounge. I went up 
and introduced myself and told them 
straight who and what I was, and I could 
not have had a more cordial reception if 
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I had been a blood relation. I was sitting 
down having a drink with them within 
three minutes. They offered to help me 
in every possible way. Despite their com- 
parative youth, they were among the 
most distinguished political leaders and 
orators in the British Empire, but were 
also the most generous, good-hearted fel- 
lows I have ever met in any country. I 
had an even more apt illustration of the 
personal confidence in an Englishman 
two or three nights later. Mr. John Red- 


mond,was addressing a huge meeting in - 
After the meet- 


the Rotunda in Dublin. 
ing, when scores were crowding around 
the Irish leader, I was introduced to him 
and we exchanged a sentence or two. He 
must have suddenly realized that I, as a 
stranger, could be of use to him. He had 
to pass up an aisle through the audience 
towards the street and was beset not 
merely by those who wished to greet him 
but also by those desiring favors. How 
was he to get through the throng? He 
took me by the arm, “ Walk with me to 
the street,” he said. As we passed along 
through the thrusting people he was busy 
showing to me with upraised finger the 
various points of interest in the hall, its 
architectural features, and explained to 
me how and why I should visit it at my 
leisure. His attention to me was so close 
and courteous that it really left him little 
opportunity for more than a_ passing 
hand-shake and a word of greeting to all 
those who were thronging forward, and 
he reached his carriage in the street with- 
out undue delay. 

I was in Cork during the famous indi- 
vidual election contest between Willie 
Redmond on the one side and William 
O’Brien on the other. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. O’Brien with a few follow- 
ers broke away from the Redmondites 
and fought them in several constituencies 
with varying success. Cork was Mr. 
O’Brien’s stronghold. It was an election 
I shall never forget, because of the scenes 
so vivacious to the eye of an Englishman 
accustomed to the more placid contests of 
his native land. Two hotels provided the 
respective headquarters, and there were 
territories which were largely given over 
to the support of each candidate. There 
were demonstrations nearly every night— 
bands and banners, regiments of men with 
sticks held over their shoulders or carried 
upright, regiments of women as enthusi- 
astic as men, a line of blazing tar barrels 
borne on planks which were mounted on 
the shoulders of four stalwart voters. As 
an Englishman, and therefore a stranger 
and observer, [ (with others) was received 
hospitably by both parties and treated 
with much personal kindness. 

I was with Willie Redmond one night 
in his hotel preparatory to going out with 
him in one of his processions. ‘“ We are 
going through ©’ Brien’s district to-night,” 
he said. I learned then that it was, so to 
speak, a point of honor for one side to 
make a tour of the other side’s localities, 
not so much with a view to persuade or 
impress the opponents as to show they 
were not afraid of them. Two thousand 
women were outside the hotel, most of 








them workingwomen, and their fervor for 
Willie Redmond is a thing to be remem- 
bered. With a group of committeemen 
we emerged from the hotel to make 
our way through to the carriage, which 
was to be in the middle of the pro- 
cession. It was a great struggle for 
Willie Redmond to get there, and, once 
he was in the carriage, it was detained by 
strong Irish arms which held on to the 
sides, and while efforts were being made 
by the organizers to detach the enthusi. 
asts one middle-aged woman climbed into 
the carriage and kissed Willie Redmond 
amid the plaudits of thousands. While 
we were on our way through the crowded 
streets I stood up to get a better view of 
scenes which will be forever memorable. 
and presently Willie Redmond took hold 
of my arm and pulled me down. “ We 
shall have the stones soon, now,” he said. 
True it was. We were getting into the 
thick of hostile territory, and volleys of 
missiles from time to time were launched 
at us. Every one took it good-humoredly 
and saw nothing in the least strange 
about the demonstration. 

Mr. O’Brien won the election, and then 
went out to the west of Ireland to County 
Mayo, where he lived, and where he had 
determined to fight another constituency 
against the Redmondites. His headquar- 
ters were at Westport, where he and his 
wife were extremely popular. I was pres- 
ent on the night he arrived fresh from 
his triumph in Cork. The little town hall 
had been cleared of seats, and he was 
taken there by an excited and jubilant 
crowd in order to speak to them and to 
receive their congratulations. The hall 
was filled with men who stood with their 
sticks at attention and with their eyes 
bright and fervent. Mr. O’Brien, heavily 
bearded, with shaggy eyebrows and long, 
wavy hair, looked like a prophet of 
old, as with hands clasped behind his 
back he delivered himself of criticisms of 
the Redmondite leaders. “John Dillon 
is coming here on Sunday. Boys, what 
will you do with him?” “ We'll shoot 
him, sir!” shouted voices amid a roar. Of 
course they did not mean it. It was in the 
midst of Mr. O’Brien’s intensive scorn 
and the furious enthusiasm among thie 
audience that a stray Redmondite: who 
had got in at the back of the hall ven- 
tured a mild word of dissent. Instantly 
the whole gathering turned on the man. 
The meeting was held up. It seemed to 
me from the platform that there was a 
mountain of men rearing itself at the 
back near the doors amid tremendous 
tumult. The Redmondite intruder was 
dealt with, and disappeared, goodness 
knows how or in what shape, and then 
the audience came back and stood at 
attention once more, and faced Mr. 
O’Brien, who had remained a stern and 
immovable observer of the whole. When 
all was quiet again, he delivered himself. 
“T am glad,” he said, “to find that you 
know how to deal with a bully when you 
find one.” 

Mr. O’Brien was a perfectly delightful 
man personally, as kindly and soft as an 
Irish gentleman always is. He went out 
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THE COAT OF ARMS ON A CAPTURED GERMAN SUBMARINE NOW IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 
arrogance that was not omitted even from these piratical craft that were 


Note the legend ‘* Gott mit uns ’—God with us—a characteristic piece of German 
engaged in violating the laws both of God and of man 
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BOSTON GREETS THE MEN OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH DIVISION AS THEY MARCH THROUGH ITS HISTORIC STREETS 
“EVERYWHERE IN AMERICA”—OUR RETURNING 
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SIR JAMES ERIC DRUMMOND, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF D. D. MacKENZIE, SUCCESSOR TO WILFRID LAURIER AS 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CANADIAN LIBERAL LEADER 
Sir James was born in 1876, and is therefore now in his forty-third year. He Mr. MacKenzie is a prominent member of the Canadian House of Commons 
entered the British Foreign Office in 1900, and acted as Private Secretary to the from the Province of Nova Scotia. 
British Prime Minister 1912-15, and to the Foreign Secretary since 1915 


His appointment as leader of the Liberal 
party is temporary ; a national convention will later elect a permanent leader 
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THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA AND HER DAUGHTER THE 
PRINCESS ILEANA 
(lueen Marie was married to Ferdinand, King of Rumania, in 1893, and has had 
six children, of whom five are living. ‘The Princess lleana was born in 1908. 
The photograph was made recently in London 


CARDINAL MERCIER A'T MALINES REVIEWING MARCHING 
REGIMENTS ON KING ALBERT’S BIRTHDAY 
The feelings of Belgium’s heroic Cardinal as he witnesses the triump! of 
justice after four years of oppression may be imagined ; might he not express 
them in the words of Scripture, ‘* Mine eyes have seen Thy salvation ” 
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of his way to oblige me and other English 
correspondents more than once. One of 
his supporters was a distinguished Irish 
lawyer who had a large practice extend- 
ing over a wide stretch of the country. 
It was to this Irishman at dinner in the 
hotel one evening that I conveyed the 
fact that I had on that day, at Achill 
Island, tasted “ poteen,” the illicit Irish 
whisky, colorless as water and with 
strength enough to fell an ox. In his 
kindness, he promised to secure for me a 
couple of bottles and send them to my 
residence in London. It was too delight- 
ful an opportunity to break the law. for 
me to refuse. A few weeks later in Lon- 
don a package was delivered at my house 
containing one bottle of “ poteen” and 
the remains of another bottle which had 
been broken in transit. I wrote and 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 


( NE blue, moonlit Sunday evening, 

bitterly cold, last February, a great 
crowd surged into the Church of the 
Ascension in New York. Long before its 
chimes and those of its neighbor churches 
had stilled their sweet, clamorous call to 
evening service every pew was filled, the 
little yard outside was packed, the side- 
walk overflowed into the roadways. 
Across the street there were more people 
gathered, and around the corner and up 
the steps of the Ascension Parish House 
human beings were waiting in dense 
formation, hopeful for a miracle, hopeful 
that the granite walls might become as 
erystal and that they might see the sight 
within, or that at last it would be dem- 
onstrated how two—or ten—bodies might 
occupy the same space at the same time. 
Failing that, they waited for the satisfac- 
tion of their craving to behold the cause 
of their presence there when she came 
out again. Not since the last marriage of 
an American millionaire’s daughter to a 
foreign nobleman had such a scene been 
witnessed in the vicinity of a New York 
church. This time the curiosity was more 
creditable to our democracy. 

It was to see a woman that they were 
there—an old woman, a plain woman, a 
woman who fifty years ago gave up the 
husband and son whom she loved, her 
family and friends, and the luxuries to 
which she had been accustomed, because 
there had sounded in her heart the trumpet 
call to a great service. They were there, 
those crowding New Yorkers, to catch, if 
they might, a glimpse of Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, “ Babushka,” the Little Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution. They 
were there to pay tribute, the tribute at 
east of eager curiosity, to an old woman 
who had spent nearly half her whole long 
life and more than half her adult life in 
penal servitude. They were there, the 
most conservative of them, to acclaim a 
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thanked the Irish lawyer for his kindness, 
mentioning incidentally the accident to 
one of the bottles. He wrote me back a 
kindly note which ran something like 
this: “I am sorry that one of the bottles 
was broken in transit, but as I have to- 
day successfully defended a man charged 
with manufacturing this commodity, I 
shall probably be able to send you another 
bottle by the end of the week.” 

It was at Westport that I learned how 
small a thing is mighty England to the 
remote parts of Ireland. I was shown a 
local paper dated the day after the coro- 
nation of King Edward in Westminster 
Abbey, an event which naturally occupied 
great prominence and a very large amount 
of space in all the English papers. This 
Irish journal dealt with it in a manner 
which presumably fully met the curiosity 


“BABUSHKA” 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN 


radical, a rebel against an established 
order of tyranny, injustice, and cruelty. 
They were there, stepping from their 
comfortably padded, warmed limousines, 


. many—of them, to honor an old woman 


who in her youth had traveled uncounted 
miles on foot to incite revolution among 
peasants, who had been jolted between 
jailers in a springless wagon along that 
Via Dolorosa, the great Siberian road. 
They were there, those comfortable land- 
owning people, to cheer an old woman 
who believed—and_ believes—that the 
land must belong to the workers of 
the land-and that the state must be the 
guardian of the workers’ ownership, an 
old woman who told the Senate of the 
United States quite as a matter of course 
that she had been for fifty years a So- 
cialist. 

It was an amazing demonstration, a 
demonstration of the unity that underlies 
all diversities. For all of them—for the 
extremist who quarrels with what he re- 
gards as her old-fashioned present atti- 
tude and for the reactionary who still 
manages to cherish a quaint belief in a 
Socialist as something horned and hoofed, 
for both of them and for all between— 
Babushka stands for something in which 
they can believe. Every day of her stay 
in this country has witnessed a demon- 
stration akin to that one. 

Those who succeeded in entering the 
Church of the Ascension saw this sight— 
an old woman, still strong, still vital, 
unbroken by years, unbroken by hard- 
ship. Her chest is deep, her shoulders 
broad, her neck powerful. Her face is 
still full and unshriveled. Her gray eyes 
look clearly, kindly, humorously, youth- 
fully, upon the world in which they have 
witnessed such varied cruelties without 
ever losing belief in fundamental kind- 
ness. Only when she reads or writes does 
she mount silver-rimmed spectacles. Her 
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for news on the part of its subscribers. 
This was the full description which was 
printed: “The King of England was 
crowned yesterday at Westminster.” 

It was only in the public meetings and 
the newspapers that I found harsh ex. 
pressions towards England, and, to tell 
the truth, even these were nothing like 
so bitter as a stranger might have ex- 
pected. There was at the time a general 
expectation of early Home Rule, which 
perhaps accounted to some extent for the 
mildness of the talk I heard. It did not 
account for the geniality of the Irish 
towards Englishmen in person, for that 
is and always was a feature of the country. 
In England an individual Irishman is 
always a favorite, which is a tribute not 
so much to the English as to the Irish 
themselves. 


OF CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 


gray hair is cut short and brushed back 
from a forehead as majestic as one of our 
own elder statesmen’s. Her black sack- 
like dress, with the little white collar roll- 
ing over the top of it, makes elegance 
seem tawdry. 

At home I was trying to describe the 
impression her appearance made upon 
me when a soft voice from the County 
Clare broke in upon me. 

“Ts it the old Russian lady you're 
talking of, ma’am?” it asked, excitedly. 
“‘T saw her—I mean the picture of her— 
at the movies the other night. She was 
coming ashore from the boat. She had 
on a white hood, a sort of cap, like what 
the old ladies at home in Ireland wear. | 
thought ”’—the voice ended wistfully 
“she looked like an old Irish lady.” 

I saw at once that she does look like 


.an old Irish lady. She looks like an old 


Swedish lady. She looks like the embodi- 
ment of all the wisdom and all the kind- 
ness of all the wise, kind old women of 
the world. The “ Grandmother ” of that 
Russian Revolution once acclaimed by all 
of us, for we are ourselves the offspring 
of a revolution ; the “ Grandmother ” of 
four million Russian orphans, to plead 
for whom she, a woman of seventy-tive, 
has crossed continents and seas—when 
one sees her, with her great benignancy, 
her strength, her wit, her humor, one must 
believe that she is to be the “ Grand- 
mother ” of a new, peaceful, happy Russia. 
She is a woman whose story will live in 
thousands of human hearts when the name 
of Romanoff is as dead as that of Ptolemy. 

Grandmothers of course do not con- 
tinuously approve the ways of their grand- 
children. What! Have the little people 
for whom grandma used to carry cookies 
in her pockets and to whom she sang Old 
World lullabies—have these dear little 
people grown up into these roisterers, 
these advanced young women with bobbed 
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hair and abbreviated codes of convention, 
these various objectionable types ? What! 
Has the little fellow to whom grandpa 
used to tell tales of Washington and 
Valley Forge actually dared to become a 
Jabor agitator, a pacifist, a spouter about 
industrial democracy ? So it happens with 


all grandparents. How much more so- 


with the grandmother whose revolution 
was the child of such almost unbelievable 
effort, suffering, and heroism on her part ? 
The Bolshevist Russia of to-day Madame 
Breshkovsky vehemently disowns as her 
child and that of the old revolutionists. 

The day after that cold Sunday night 
it was my privilege to ride with her on 
her trip to Boston. I handed her various 
questions which she had been obliged to 
Jeave unanswered the night before. 

“ How stupid such persons are!” she 
cried when I handed her this one: “ Do 
you think that the Bolshevik? are sincere 
and that their only purpose is to give to 
the poorer class in Russia what rightfully 
belongs to them ?” 

“ How stupid such persons are! Have 
I not already said again and again that. 
| think the Bolsheviki traitors to the 
Revolution, traitors to Russia ?” She spoke 
impatiently, but even in her impatience 
there is something piquant, something 
eternally young; it is not the peevish, 
impotent impatience of the aged. 

I am not, alas! going to be able to 
make Babushka speak for you with the 
charm that her speaking has. Her Eng- 
lish, which when heard from a platform 
is so difficult to follow, is very attractive 
in conversation. She learned it—think of 
it !—out of books while she was in prison. 
She enunciates all the syllables, she gives 
each “r” its rolling, foreign value. The 
family, for example, will never be “ dis- 
sol-ved ;” it will always be “ con-ser-ved.” 
At the end of the sentence she is apt to 
breathe a little “ yes.” It is like a period, 

ike a falling inflection, but it has a touch 
of music in it like the lingering vibration 
of the last note played on the piano. 

She was in Siberia, where she had 
spent so many years of her life, when the 
Revolution came. She describes her re- 
lease and her triumphal return to Petro- 
grad and Moscow. Kerensky had sent a 
special order that she should not only be 
freed but that she should have comforts. 
Another well-known revolutionist sent 
her money for her trip home. She hired 
horses and drove three hundred versts to 
the railway. She got a good train. The 
officials of the road gave her a beautiful 
car for herself. In it she, who had trav- 
eled to Siberia between jailers, dwelt, 
traveled, and received the acclamations 
of her fellow-countrymen. Twenty thou- 
sand soldiers met her train at its first 
stop. She stayed at this place two days 
and spoke at the forums, the schools, and 
the colleges. When she went back to the 
train, soldiers lined the two miles between 
the hotel and the station, standing at 
attention as the Little Grandmother of 
the Revolution passed by in her carriage. 

In Petrograd and Moscow, however, 
she found, when the first blaze of happi- 
ness had died down, that the spirit of the 
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young people of the intelligentsia was not 
what it had been. Not only had the Gov- 
ernment executed and exiled many of the 
leaders of the revolution of 1905, and 
thereby both destroyed a certain quality 
of leadership and intimidated thought, 
but schools, colleges, organizations, were 
under stricter rule than ever before. 
Parents, too, had come to be afraid to 
have their children think too much, learn 
too much. She found the new generation 
—or so she thought—more selfish and 
more frivolous than the old. The intel- 
lectual young men and women were bent 
upon making their own careers; the less 
intellectual were absorbed in easy pleas- 
ures—in the movies, in skating, in read- 
ing light novels; “in foolishness,” says 
Babushka, with a piquant hissing of s’s 
and a half-humorous frown. Still, for the 
first weeks after her return she journeyed 
about.freely, trying to rouse among the 
weaklings some of the fervor of enthusi- 
asm with which she was so richly en- 
dowed. Among her peasants, among the 
“dark people” whom she so understands 
and loves and by whom she is so adored, 
she found a different and a better spirit. 

It happened that her return to Petro- 
grad from her journey through the coun- 
try coincided with the overthrow of the 
Kerensky Government. She was met by 
friends who wanted her to go into hiding. 
All the Government ministers were re- 
ported to be under arrest, “except Ba- 
bushka.” With the aid of loyal friends, 
she remained hidden for six weeks, dur- 
ing which she wrote articles for the 
“ Will of the People ”—signed articles— 
but the Bolsheviki were unable to find 
out from what asylum she put them forth. 
And then when Petrograd became too 
dangerous she was spirited away to Mos- 
cow with other sympathizers of the Ke- 
rensky Government. How did she man- 
age it? 

* Ah, my child, that is asecret. All my 
life I have moved around in Russia, and 
no one has known how. I am an old rev- 
olutionist. Old revolutionists do not tell 
these things.” 

For more than six months Babushka 
remained in Moscow, hidden in two rooms 
with another revolutionist, a woman with 
whom she had been convicted forty-five 
yearsago. Kerensky, as wise, apparently, 
in the secret ways of revolutionists as the 
two old women, eventually joined them 
there. While the newspapers were an- 
nouncing his presence in London or Swit- 
zerland he was spending May and June 
in Moseow with Madame Breshkovsky 
and planning with her the organization 
of the Resurrection of Russia Society. 

Shortly after Kerensky left Moscow 
Madame Breshkovsky and others of the 
old revolutionists went through the Volga 
region organizing their new society, or- 
ganizing opposition to the Bolsheviki. 
“Every place we went,” she declares, 
earnestly, “the people begged our pro- 
tection against the. Bolsheviki. We 
traveled six hundred versts until we came 
to Tunice, in the Urals. It was in the 
hands of the Bolsheviki, as we knew, but 
we hoped that the conditions would not 


14 May 
be too hard. I had not been there for 


twenty-two years, and all the people were 
unknown to me. My situation became 
dangerous. What should Ido? I decided 
to go and see the medical staff. A medi- 
cal staff would be civilized. My foot was 
hurting me—I would see the doctor and 
find out if she was sympathetic. So I went 
to the woman physician, and as soon as | 
began to speak I saw that she was sus- 
picious. She went to the telephone, and 
when she came back she said that I had 
better stay in her hospital, and that if I 
had any other ‘sick’ friends they had 
better come too. Thus we were saved. 
Five days afterwards a servant came into 
the room and told us that the Bolsheviki 
were running out of the town. After 
nightfall the Czechoslovaks came to the 
village, and we were free. The peasants 
came to us with bread and meat. There 
was dancing and music and a great festi- 
val. Again I had escaped.” 

In Babushka’s eyes, while she was re- 
counting her latest adventures, there was 
life and fire—enjoyment. Would she have 
missed something out of her home-coming 
if there had been no threatened danger, 
no underground messages, no hairbreadth 
escapes ? 

Not all of the charges current against 
the Bolsheviki, however, does she admit. 
The tale that made the blood of the 
women of America run hot and cold— 
that tale of “ nationalization ” of women 
—she laughed at with the impatient good 
nature of one who hates to be stopped in 
her war against real things to deliver a 
blow at imaginary ones. 

“No!” she shook her leonine head 
vehemently, “ nothing like that. Trust 
the Russian peasant for that! No, there 
is no such regulation. Some time, some 
places, maybe, bad peoples make bad- 
nesses. That is all. The Russian peasant, 
he will have his own wife, his own chil- 
dren. And in Russia, you know, almost 
all are peasants.” 

This wonderful old woman, who, to 
become grandmother to a whole nation, 
gave up her own family, believes in the 
family as fervently as any Italian peasant 
woman who knows no life beyond the 
young life in her arms and tugging at her 
skirts. No misgivings as to its stability 
in the new world order troubles her. She 
believes that its roots are in the very 
nature of the human race; she believes 
in the love of man for one mate, of a 
woman for one mate, believes that the 
happiness and glory of a woman are her 
children—* many, many children.” And 
she opens her arms wide to give some 
measure of the abounding motherliness 
which she believes inherent in us. 

It is for the children of Russia that 
she is here, and not primarily, as perhaps 
it has sometimes seemed for a minute or 
two, as a witness against the present rule 
in her own country. All her public 
speeches are for the four million children 
whom the war has orphaned in Russia. 
She is begging America to send, out of 
its riches, everything to these children. 
Not money merely, though money of 
course will be necessary. She wants 
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teachers, nurses, women doctors, settle- 
ment workers. She wants books. She 
wants instructors—men and women of 
every sort of craft and art as well as in 
book learning. In every city, near every 
town and village, she would have estab- 
lished a settlement where the orphan chil- 
dren of the district, tothe number, perhaps, 
of five hundred or so, might be gathered 
together and taught—taught everything, 
kindness, truth, sobriety, industry, as 
well as the A B C’s and all that follows 
after them. She wants to arouse not only 
a fervor of generosity, but the passion for 
service among our young men and women. 
We send missionaries out to the waste 
places of the earth, she says. Why not 
send missionaries to the Russian orphans ? 
It will not be easy. service. The comforts 
which surround American workers at 
home will be utterly lacking, but, even at 
that, conditions will not be what they are 
in Senegambia or Timbuctoo, and the 
reward of the service would be enough— 
a vital part in the building up, in the 
salvation, of a great nation. 

She tells about the orphans as they are 
now. Some of them are in homes already 
overcrowded, already impoverished. Many 
are running wild upon the streets of the 
cities. They are beggars; they are what 
Babushka quaintly calls “ speculators.” 
By that she means little boys who buy 
packages of cigarettes or bundles of 
papers or what not and, by the aid of 
whining, cajolery, or petty thievery, en- 
deavor to dispose of them again at a 
profit. Before the tremendous and imme- 
diate importance of this problem of the 
future of the war orphans of Russia even 
the settlement of Russia’s political prob- 
lems may well wait. 

I tried to interest her in the political 
situation. I asked her if the state to 
which she looked forward in Russia after 
the present turmoil had quieted was a 
democracy of our sort. She answered 
briefly but convincingly. The state to 
which she looked forward—the state 
which she declares to be in existence now 
except for the civil war precipitated by 
those whom she regards as traitors—is 
not merely our democratic state, it is a 
Socialist state. There would be no buying 
or selling of land ; land would belong to 
the people, and the state would insure 
each man his possession of his own piece. 
There would be absolute religious and 
political equality ; there would be indus- 
trial democracy in so far as Russia is an 
industrial country. But Madame Bresh- 
kovsky does not forget to remind her 
interlocutor that Russia is still over- 
whelmingly an agricultural, instead of an 
industrial,country. She believes of course 
in the convening of a national assembly. 
The absolute equality of women is, natu- 
rally, axiomatic with this fine old revolu- 
tionist. She smilingly declares that wo- 
men have in Russia a large measure of 
equality. The schools and professions have 
been open to the girls of the intelligentsia 
as well as to the boys; and among the 
working people certainly no inequality 
in labor prevails. 

“And sometimes,” she says, with a 
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_— “a wife will beat her husband. 
es.” 

I asked her how it was that she, a 
woman of seventy-five, who had endured 
long years of the most cruel hardship 
and oppression, had come out of them 
with a vigor of mind and body which put 
to shame that of sheltered women of half 
her age. I wish that it were possible for 
me to give her answer in her own exact 
words, in her own voice, so that I could 
make you see her musing eyes as she 
looked at the bright wintry landscape 
flashing by outside the Pullman window. 
By the way, Madame Breshkovsky finds it 
“always a festival” to ride in the train in 
America and look out of the car window. 

When I put that question to her about 
the power that kept her young and vigor- 
ous, she thought for a moment; she 
dreamed. 

“ T had,” she said, “ a happy childhood. 
Yes. As a child all went well with me. 
My father and my mother, they were 
good people. Strong of body, just in their 
minds, kind in their hearts. Never was 
there a base word spoken, never a base 
thing done. We lived on an estate in the 
country and my mother herself taught us. 
We were not allowed to be idle. Always 
there was occupation for us—our books, 
our piano, our drawing, our embroidery. 
Always we were taught to be kind. Some- 
times people would come to see us—simple 
people, plain people, poor people. We 
children would be sent to entertain them. 
Sometimes we would protest. We would 
complain. We did not want to go. We 
were doing something elsc. But always 
my mother made us go and entertain these 
poor people, teaching us to be courteous 
and hospitable. Well, as I grew older the 
teaching stayed in my heart and it grew 
to be a bigger thing. I gathered the chil- 
dren of the peasants on the estate together. 
Thad a little school. I taught them. From 
the time I was seventeen until I was 
twenty-five I did this work. And then— 
then it was all stopped. I was not per- 
mitted to teach my peasants or to try to 
help them.” 

Thus the repression of a liberal move- 
ment became, as usual, the signal for the 
growth of a radical movement. The young 
woman, stopped in her kindly educa- 
tional work, was inevitably drawn into 
the revolutionary movement. She had had 
three brothers and three sisters. Had any 
of them joined her ? 

“ One sister, one only, was a—what do 
you call it? An idealist, like me. The 
others, the other brothers and sisters, 
they were very good people. My sister, 
the one I tell you of, died ‘when she was 
twenty-six. The others lived and were, as 
I say, very good people—very honest, 
very upright, harming no person, letting 
no person harm them. But not like me 
and my sister. Not idealists.” 

She struggled to convey her idea yet 
more clearly to me. Her face brightened. 

“ Good people, like the English,” she 
finally epitomized her kinsfolk. “ But I 
kept on with my revolutionary work. My 
mother has toldsme that she hoped I 
would be a boy. When I was little, I used 
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sometimes to feel angered, hurt, that my 
mother should have wished me to be not 
myself, but a boy. But now I sometimes 
think that maybe all those months she 
hoped I was going to be a boy gave me 
something strong, something inflexible, 
so that I did not bend before hardship 
and difficulty ; so that I could be truly a 
revolutionist. Maybe the heart of the girl 
that longed to do things would not have 
been enough but for that other thing that 
my mother put into me, those months 
when she was wishing me to be a boy.” 

She mused again upon the mystery of 
life and purpose and temperament. Then 
she came back. 

“In my mother’s sitting-room,” she 
told me, “there was a book. I used to 
look at the pictures before I had learned 
to read. Afterwards when I could read I 
read it again and again. It was the story 
of a young girl in Rome. Barbara was 
her name. She was the daughter of a 
noble, but she became a convert to Chris- 
tianity—St. Barbara. Well, her father 
was building a great, beautiful marble 
bath, and one day Barbara went in to see 
it. There were but two windows. She 
asked the workmen why they had not 
made three. They answered her that her 
father had ordered only two. She bade 
them put in a third window, that each 
person in the Trinity might have due 
honor. By and by she persuaded them. 
When her father discovered the third 
window, he asked the workmen why they 
had made it. They told him that his 
daughter Barbara had so ordered. He 
asked her why. She told him that she was 
a Christian, and that God was three per- 
sons in one, and that therefore she had 
wanted the three windows made. He bade 
her to recant, and she would not. He or- 
dered her flogged. There was a picture 
in the book in my mother’s sitting-room 
that showed that lovely young Roman 
girl enduring it to be flogged. She did 
not recant. Her father ordered more tor- 
tures. Her breast was burned. She did 
not recant. Always, always, throughout 
my whole life, I have remembered that 
Roman girl who was so strong. Always 
when I remembered her I knew that I 
must never be weak. That book in my 
mother’s room, my father and my mother 
who taught me to be kind, to be busy, to 
speak the truth—” 

Babushka’s wonderful eyes swam in 
tears as she brought them back to me 
from the flying hotties outside. “Some- 
times, even now,” she told me, “ when I 
am hard pressed, or wavering, I still call 
to them. I remember the Roman girl 
who was so strong. I whisper to my 
parents: ‘ Father, mother, come and aid 
me...” 

And there you have her, the dreaming 
idealist who has aiwz2ys held in her heart 
the vision of that lovely young Roman 
martyr; the woman of tenderest, devoutest 
family love ; the heroic plotter. And what 
could be more touching than that at the 
end of somany years sheshould come back 
to the beginning—that she remembers her 
parents with loving fervor, that she works 
for her country’s orphaned little ones ? 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT 


HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of May 7, 1919 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 


the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tnr Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned, Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

A. Topie: The Fiume-Dalmatian Dispute ; 
Fiume and the League of Nations. 

Reference: Pages le te 22-1 

Questions : 

1. For what reasons is President Wilson 
opposed to the assigning of Fiume and 
territory on the Dalmatian coast to Italy? 
2. The Prime Minister of Italy has received 
a mandate from the people of Italy back- 
ing him up in his position on the Fiume- 
Dalmatian question. Do you think Presi- 
dent Wilson would receive a_ similar 
mandate from the American people backing 
him up in his position on this question ? 
Reasons. 3. What facts does The Outlook 
give about the two parties—Italy and Jugo- 
slavia—to this controversy ? (See page 14.) 
4. What facts does it also give about 
Fiume and Dalmatia? 5, Explain the Pact 
of London and the Pact of Rome. 6. Give 
the Jugoslav arguments in this dispute. 
7. Make out a list also of the Italian argu- 
ments. 8. In your opinion, which side has 
the better claim in reference to the dis- 
puted territory? Discuss. 9. What does 
The Outlook think of President Wilson 
assuming the right to decide the question 
at issue between Italy and Jugoslavia? 
10. Diseuss, with reasons, whether, in your 
opinion, the attitude and action of President 
Wilson in this controversy has as important 
a bearing upon the project for the esane 
of Nation’s as The Outlook in its editorial 
on page 12 says it has. 11. Do you think 
President Wilson should have left this 
Adriatic question alone? Tell why or why 
not. 12. _ will do well to read “ South- 
eastern Europe,” by V. R. Savie (Revell), 
and “The Jugoslav Movement,” by R. J. 
Kemer (Harvard University Press). 

B. Topie : The New Covenant of the 
League of Nations ; American Opinion 
on the League. 

Reference : Page 8. 

Questions : 

l. How do you explain the fact that 
President Wilson has changed his mind 
regarding the proposed plan of the League 
of Nations’ 2. What are the important 
changes and modifications in the eaene 
Covenant? 3. Discuss why these changes 
do or do not meet with your approval. 
Be definite. 4. What are the opinions 
and arguments of those who are still irre- 
concilable to the new League Covenant ? 
5. Diseuss whether some more appropri- 
ate place than Geneva might have been 
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chosen as the capital of the League. 


6. How many nations are charter members 


of the League and how many have been 
invited to join it? Make out the list 


of the rest of the nations in the world. 
Give reasons why, in your opinion, these 
have been left out. 7. On what condition 
are new nations to be admitted to the pro- 
posed League? What would be “ effective 
guarantees of their intention and capacity 
to conform to the principles and rezula- 
tions of the League”? 8. Diseuss: “The 
new Covenant of the League is not Eng- 
glish, French, Italian, or American. It is 
the fruit of the whole world’s resolve to 
make peace secure.” 


C. Topie: Disintegrating Germany ; Ger- 
many: Slacker Among Nations ; What 
the World Owes Germany. 

Reference: Pages 17-20; 12, 13. 

Questions : 

1. What are Mr. Mason’s reasons for 
believing that the Germans know they are 
beaten? 2. Do you agree with Mr. Mason 
when he says that if Germany “ should be 
allowed to build a fleet and an army 
greater than the fleet and army just dis- 
mantled, the world need never fear her 
again as it feared her before”? Discuss. 
3. Make several comparisons between what 
Mr. Green and Mr. Mason say about Ger- 
many and conditions inGermany. 4. The 
Peace Conference has decided to allow 
foodstuffs to go into Germany. Discuss 
whether this decision is wise. 5. What, in 
your opinion, are some of the things Ger- 
many really needs to learn? 6. What, ac- 
cording to The Outlook, does the world 
not owe Germany? 7. Does the world owe 
Germany anything? Discuss at length. 
8. Outline a system of discipline for the 
Germans. Diseuss whether it is possible to 
punish them sufficiently for what they have 
done. : 


II—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. William II should be executed in the 
same manner as was Charles I, King of 
England. 2. President Wilson should ask 
Postmaster-General Burleson to resign. 


III—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for May 7, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 


Conciliation, arbitration, compromise 
(12); a country, a people, a nation, a 
state, autonomy, pact (14); hinterland (15) ; 
blatantly, temporize (18); ban, ad inpini- 
tum (19); entrepreneur, simulate, neuras- 
thenia (20). ? 
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“There is no legacy so rich as honesty” 
—All’s Well that Ends Well 


ITH entire sincerity 

I can say that [ be- 
lieve the guiding principle 
of those by whom this com- 
pany has been built up has 
been Honesty, of purpose 
and of endeavor. Honesty 
in design and production, 
that each article shall be 
right for its purpose. 


This statement by . ° 

the Company’s Honesty in representation, 
Thairman, forms 

theconctuding page that the buyer shall not be 


in a Semi-Centen- misled. Honesty in pric- 


nial booklet just 
published. 


ing, that quality shall not 
A copy will be be sacrificed to cheapness. 

sent to you free, : ‘ 
upon request. Honesty in all relations, 
with employees, customers 


and the public. 

While it is true that 
this business has growr 
because it has prospered, 
it is equally true that it 
has prospered because it 
has grown. 


Kany 8. Loum 


Chairman of the Board 


Some Yale Products 





Yale Padlocks Yale Cylinder Night Latches 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadiar Yale & Towne Ltd.. St.Catharines,Ontano 
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Meeting the severe conditions 
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of railroad service— 


, | ‘HE giant round-house pictured above 
with stalls for twenty-five locomotives, 
and all the other buildings of the South- 

ern Railway System shown on this page, are 

covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The construction officials of the Southern 
Railway System used Barrett Specification 
Roofs because they knew they would stand up 
well under the severe conditions of railroad 
service. 


Neither the intense heat directly under a 
round-house roof, nor showers of red-hot sparks, 
nor the hot sulphurous gases from the loco- 
motive smoke-stacks have any terrors for a® 
Barrett Specification Roof. 


Lowest Cost Per Year of Service 


Years of service on all types of flat-roofed 
buildings, under every condition imaginable, 
have proved conclusively that a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof is ¢he best roof to be had regard- 
less of price; and, what is more to the point, 
that z¢ costs less per year of service than any 
other type of permanent roofing. 


Barrett Specification Roof on Freight 
Depot and Office Building of the South- 
ern Railway System at Atlanta, Ga. 
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Barrett Specification Roof on Round 
House of the Southern Railway System 
at Finley Yard, Birmingham, Ala. 


Barrett Specification Roofs require no main- 
tenance; take the base rate of insurance and 
ave absolutely guaranteed for 20 years. 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 
This guaranty is in the form of a 20-year 
Surety Bond issued by the U.S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore and is fur- 
nished without charge. 


We offer this bond on all Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs of 50 squares and over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more and zx smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is available. 
Our only requirements are that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and that 
The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing 
diagrams, sent free on request. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY. LimiTep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Vancouver St. John, N. 3. Halifax, N.S Sydney, N. 8. 
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20-year Barrett Specification Roof on 
Shed for Repair of Steet Cars of the South- 


ern Railway System at Coster, Tenn. 
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Problem 
Is Up to You 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





This You Must Decide 


Do you think your present methods of 
teeth cleaning are sufficient to save your 
teeth ? 

We think you know they are not. Teeth 
still discolor, still decay. Tartar still forms 
on them. And most folks at some time, de- 
spite their brushing, suffer pyorrhea. 

Statistics show that tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing, yet the tooth brush 
never was so widely used as now. 


Science has found the reason. It lies in a 
film—a slimy film—which you feel with 
your tongue. That causes most tooth troubles. 

That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So that film is your teeth’s great enemy. 


You brush teeth and think you have 
cleaned them. But much of that film remains. 
It clings to the teeth, gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. It is doing a ceaseless 
damage, while you ignore it, relying on 
tooth-brush protection. 


There is now a way to combat that film 
—a way proved and approved by many high 
authorities. It is easily used and as pleasant 
as any other tooth paste, but it does what 
nothing else can do. 


That way is called Pepsodent. We urge 
you to try it, then decide for yourself if you 
want it. 


A 10-Day Revelation: 


What we urge is a 10-day test. It will 
cost you nothing. Compare the results with 
your present results, and decide which you 
prefer. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it. Then, day by day, to prevent its 
accumulation. 


The use of pepsin seems simple, but it 
long seemed impossible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. Today it is possible 
because science has found a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents on it. 


Dental authorities subjected Pepsodent to 
every form of clinical test. Years were 
spent in proving it before it was offered to 
users. Today its results are known beyond 
question, and dentists all over America are 
urging its adoption. 

See what it does. Send this coupon for a 
10-day Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how 
teeth whiten—how they glisten—as the fixed 
film disappears. 

Do this for your own sake. See the effects, 
read the reasons for them, then judge if you 
want them continued. A delightful surprise 
awaits you. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








PAT. OFF. 


PepsadéAt 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 477, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
Big Flat. By Henry Oyen. 
Doran Company, New York. 
A capital story of a determined young 
farmer’s fight with the land and for the 
land, and against a land corporation which 
attempts to buy him out, drive him out, or 
drown him out. How he rallied hig slow- 
thinking, unresourceful neighbors ir‘o an 
association and how they won out makes 
an inspiriting tale even if it does involve a 
little lynch law against inanimate objects. 
The story is dramatic, moves rapidly, and 
is far from being socially preachy. It has 
the essence of American independence in 
its spirit. 


The George H. 


Flower o’ the Lily. By Baroness Orezy. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


A medieval tale of France, the scene of 
which is Cambrai, now so famous as a war 
center. It is of the “sword and cloak” 
order, with chivalry, romance, loyalty, and 
love, all involved in adventure and war. 
Glenmornan. By Patrick MacGill. The George 

H. Doran Company, New York. 

A graphic, visualized picture of a remote 
and poor little Irish district which yet has 
romance and passion and humor in abun- 
dance. 

I've Come to Stay. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 
The Century Company, New York. 

Greenwich Village and its inhabitants 
are here laughed at, but affectionately ; and 
there is glamour, if not about the place, 
yet surely about the young people here de- 
scribed. Especially a perverse, precocious, 
and passionately enthusiastic little girl re- 
mains a distinct memory. The little tale 
has charm and appeal. 
Jervaise Comedy (The). 

The Macmillan Company, 

A gentle, quietly entertaining story of 
English country life. The situations and 
complications attending and following a 
half-executed but abandoned elopement are 
novel and the play of character and pur- 
= is spirited. It is not one of Mr. Beres- 
ord’s biggest books, but it has quality and 
refinement of tone. 

Nomads of the North. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. Illustrated. Deubledag, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 

A capital tale of the adventures of a lost 
and orphaned baby bear and a puppy dog 
in similar plight who join their ene 
and struggle together for existence. 
Undefeated (The). By J. C. Snaith. D. Apple- 

ton & Co., New York. 

No sweeter-natured story has grown out 
of the war. The ennobling seri of 
devotion and courage on men and women 
ordinarily narrow and dull, or aggressive 
and boastful, is developed quietly, simply, 
yet most impressively. Hollis, the weak, 
rather sodden little greengrocer, a total 
failure in life, becomes a stern soldier, anc 
a latent idealism makes him a blood-brother 
to the famous painter who fights by his 
side and dies in his arms. So with the 
hard, cross, hopeless Mrs. Hollis; she be- 
comes actually human, and her feeling for 
her husband changes from cold indifference 
to something like romance. So too, with 
Hollis’s po. Trae rich father-in-law, who 
rules the town and all in it; he becomes 
sympathetic, helpful, and now works for 
his country as forcefully as before for him- 
self. Mr. Snaith has handled his people and 


By J. D. Beresford. 
Toe York. ‘i 
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let-down are conditions that often arise 


LEEPLESSNESS, irritation and nervous 


. 


from slight forms of indigestion. 


The speed at which we live, and the high 


tension under which we work are largely 
responsible for the lack of care we give both 


to the selection of our food and its proper 


mastication. 


I have found in my own personal practice 
that chewing my Onginal Pepsin Gum ten 


minutes after each meal frequently relieves 


these conditions. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 




















Linen Specials 
at Mic Cutcheon’s 


WN 


WO very interesting shipments of Damask Linen 
Table Cloths and Napkins have just reached us 
from bond. ‘These Cloths and Napkins were purchased 
early in 1918, which makes it possible for us to quote 


especially attractive prices. 


Breakfast Napkins, $7.00, 7.50, 8.00, 8.75, 9.50 the dozen and up. 


‘edad 


Dinner Napkins, $8.75, 9.00, 10.00, 10.50 the dozen and up. 
Table Cloths, 2x2 yds., $7.00, 7.25, 
Table Cloths, 2x21; yds., $8.50, 8.75, 9.50, 10.00, 12.00 each and up. 


(Other sizes at proportionate prices.) 


will eventually turn white. 


The quantities are limited; therefore we urge our Patrons to 
make their purchases as promptly as possible. 


Cloths, $6.75, 7.75, 8.50, 9.00 and 9.75 each. 
72-inch Piece Goods, $4.25 and 4.50 per yard. 
22-inch Napkins, $7.75 the dozen. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described above 


may be ordered with complete satisfaction through our Mail Order Service 


HiIl | Hi] 
WE 


SIMU MMMINIIINNINLUUAAALULUHA LAA 


CCUG = 


LOT No. 1 is of Scotch full-bleached Linen Damask 
in our own regular makes and patterns. 


8.00, 8.50, 9.50, 10.50 each and up. 


LOT No. 2 comprises a good variety of Cream and 
half-bleached Irish Damask, which we very strongly 
recommend as_ being especially suitable for hard use. 
Nothing could be better for the bungalow and the 
country home, where moderation in price is desired. 


Kach washing adds to the appearance of these Linens and tones 
them to an attractive silver grey. If dried in the sun, these cloths 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Cultivate * 
Your Beauty ' 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complex- 
jon. magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, zraceful neck and chin, luxurianthair, 
attractive hands, co nfortable feet. Remove 
wrinkles, lines, pimples. bla*kheads,strength- 
en sagging facial muscles—all throug i 
our simple directions. 
No press. no big expense and quick results. Send 
or latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Wept. 13, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ms. 
‘4 Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 











iS When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change in your address, 
both old and new address should be given, Kinaly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
become a certified Public or Cost Accountant ; go into busi- 
ness for yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds 
the supply; our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; have 
more business than they can handle; learn at home in spare 
time by our new system. Write for booklet and special offer. 
We have no solicitors. 


Uni I Busi Institute, 215 Pullman Building, New York 
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The New Books (Continued) 
their problems with insight and bas infused 
the story with sincerity and feeling. 


WAR BOOKS 


Air Men 0’ War. By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 


The work of the airmen 
semi-fiction form with animation 
knowledge. 


sketched in 
and 


Bulwark Against Germany (A). By Bogumil 
Vosnjak, LL.D. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 

This volume instructs us about that 
branch of the Slavs which, curiously enough, 
seems the least known—the Slovenes. 
They number approximately fifteen hun- 
dred thousand souls ; they live in the Hin- 
terland of Triest and in Istria. The present 
volume explains their historical, political, 
social, and economical evolution, and abun- 
dantly shows that, as the westernmost 
branch of the Jugoslavs, they do indeed 
constitute a bulwark against Germany. 
Grand Fleet (The) 1914-1916. Its Creation, 

Development, and Work. By Admiral Vis- 
count Jellicoe of Seapa, C.C.B.,O.M., G.C.V.O. 
Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


We have already spoken editorially of 
this important contribution to naval history. 
Some of Admiral Jellicoe’s disclosures 
about the battle of Jutland not only justify 
his own tactics as commander, but make 
England’s undoubted victory in that battle 
even more creditable because the disparity 
between the two fleets at that time and 
place was less than has been supposed. 
The chapter on Kitchener and his last 
days is particularly interesting. 

Lilies, White and Red. By Frances Wilson 
Huard. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 

Stories and sketches of the people of 
France, written in appreciation of their 
faith and steadfastness in sorrow and suf- 
fering. 

Way to Victory (The). By Philip Gibbs. 2 vols. 
Vol. I—The_ Menace; Vol. II—The Repulse. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

In these volumes Mr. Gibbs describes 
some of the darkest hours and also the 
most triumphant ones of the war. His 
chapters bring the reader close to the scene 
of battle; they are full of detail and re- 
quire close reading to get the picture of the 
conflict as a whole, bat they have the swing 
and intensity of interest of a story by the 
man who writes while the action is hot, 
who tells his experience out of a full 
heart and mind, and who has a fine com- 
mand of all the resources of vivid descrip- 
tion. 

World War and Its Consequences (The). 
By William Herbert Hobbs. Introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Last autumn Theodore Roosevelt said 
that if he could choose only one book con- 
cerning the war to be put in the hands of 
every man and woman in the United States 
he would choose the present volume. Pro- 
fessor Hobbs states the conditions that 
have made Germany a menace to the 
world and also the conditions that led to 
our failure to act as we should have done 
during the first years of the war, and what 
is most needed in order that we may per- 
form our National and international duty. 
The information and frank opinions given 
in these pages are evidently inspired by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conviction that “a half 
truth may be the veriest falsehood.” We 
are glad that a chapter was added 
giving some account of the Bolshevist 
menace. 
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High Blood Pressure 
—Hardened Arteries 








Dear Doctor Alsaker : 


Last week I had two severe shocks. One of my friends had a stroke of apoplexy and is now in a very 
serious condition ; another one dropped dead. Both of them are a little past fifty, and both of them have 
suffered from high blood pressure for some time. I am anxious because I too am past fifty, and my blood 
pressure runs from 190 to over 200. From time to time I have discomfort in the region of the heart and 
pains in the head. 


—How to Remedy 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


(Specialist in Health Conservation) 


: A third friend tells me that he followed your directions and recovered. He is active and looks healthy, 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 
Founder and Director 


THE ALSAKER WAY while longer. 


The condition mentioned in this letter 
is very common among men past the 
age of forty-five. This isa case of hard- 
ening of the arteries (arteriosclerosis) 
with high blood pressure. An examina- 
tion nearly always shows more or less 
Bright’s disease, and this is generally 
caused by the excessive pressure, which 
forces the albumin through the kidneys. 

The pain in the region of the heart is 
due to the over-worked condition of the 
heart, which is often aggravated by gas 
in the stomach and the bowels. The pain 
in the head is caused partly by the exces- 
sive pressure of the blood, and partly by 
accumulations of waste in the body. 

Many physicians give nitro-glycerin 
to lower the excessive blood pressure, but 
this is useless, for though the pressure is 
temporarily reduced, it returns again. 

The condition described is dan- 
gerous because if allowed to 
continue the patient will usu- 
ally expire from apoplexy of 
the brain, or heart failure; 
sometimes death comes through 
Bright’s disease, with its accom- 
panying uremia. 

Is the condition curable? It is 
in the majority of cases. Nearly every- 
body believes that hardened arteries with 
high blood pressure is a fatal affliction. 
And it is, if it is treated in the old way 
with drugs and a superabundance of 
food. If it is treated correctly, that is, 
in accordance with the laws of nature, at 
least four out of five will recover. Their 


blood pressure can not be reduced. 


arteries may not become quite as soft as 
they should be ; their blood pressure may 
not return to the ideal point ; but they 
will recover to such an extent that they 
have neither aches nor pains, nor are they 
in any further danger from apoplexy or 
heart disease. They will recover so com- 
pletely that they can live to be old—t1ar 
older than three score years and ten— 
and they can be so healthy that they 
can’t feel anything wrong. And what 
more can they ask ? 

In most of these cases correct treat- 
ment will reduce the blood pressure from 
twenty to thirty points the first month. 
After that the reduction is slower. 

If this is true, why don’t most doctors 
and many laymen know it? Because both 
physicians and lay individuals are look- 
ing for cures from pills, powders and 
potions, aided by serums and operations. 
And these means will not work in cases 
of high blood pressure. 

The correct way, which is 
Nature’s way, is so simple and 
reasonable that very few have 
discovered it to date. It con- 
sists of living so that the harden- 


ing process stops immediately, 


and then the blood pressure be- 
gins to decrease. Usually the 
patient is out of danger in a 
few weeks. 

So if you would overcome high blood 
pressure and soften arteries that are too 
hard you will have to learn how to use 
your lungs to get plenty of fresh air ; 


but I can hardly believe this, for my physicians—and they are good ones-—have informed me that high 
lease write me frankly by return mail. I want to linger here a 


F. R. M. 


how to drink the right kind of liquids so 
as to aid in washing the impurities out 
of the body ; how to eat the best of foods 
in the best way, so that these foods will 
build health instead of producing dis- 
ease; and how to give the body good 
general care in every way. 

There are exceptions who can not 
recover. This is because they have 
abused themselves so long that either 
the kidneys have failed beyond recov- 
ery, or the heart valves or heart walls 
have been too much injured, or the walls 
of the arteries themselves have become 
as brittle as chalk in spots. But the 
vast majority—at least four out of five 
on the average—can get into such good 
condition that they can truly say that 
they are enjoying good health. 

I have had patrons who were con- 
tinually dizzy ; who had surging of the 
blood to the head ; who had daily head- 
aches; who had oppression in the region 
of the heart (precordial pain); who 
were so short of breath that they could 
not walk upstairs, nor could they walk 
as much as a block without resting- 
yes, individuals with as bad symptoms 
as that have recovered very good health 
after they had been told by competent 

hysicians that nothing could be done 
for their hardened arteries and high 
blood pressure. 

Nature performs wonders if you give 
her a chance. If you are truly inter- 
ested, read the publisher’s announce- 
ment following this article. 


Publisher’s Announcement and Personal Guarantee—R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is a new type of physician. He specializes 
in health and teaches those who come to him for advice how to live so that disease will vanish. He has written several health-building 
handbooks that explain the cause of disease and show the sick how to recover. One of the most important is “Curing Diseases of 
Heart and Arteries.” This book is really a course of instructions on the correct home treatment of Heart Disease, Hardened Arteries, 
High Blood Pressure and Apoplexy. It gives specific advice on the care of the body and the proper foods to eat to produce a cure. 
All forms of heart disease are discussed and a correct home treatment prescribed. It is canal what the common foods will do for 
the sick when properly combined and intelligently eaten. Send $2.10 for “ Curing Diseases of the Heart and Arteries.” Follow the 
doctor’s advice regarding the care of the body and especially The Alsaker Way of food combining and eating, for 30 days. If you are 
fully satisfied with the good results obtained keep the book ; otherwise return it and I will refund your money. George G. Porter, a 
prominent business man of Syracuse, N. Y., writes, “ Measured by the usual fees charged by physicians for a single consultation and 
prescription, Dr. Alsaker’s health-building handbooks are worth $50 to $100 each.” Mr. Porter has purchased and distributed among 
sick people more than 200 copies of The Alsaker Handbooks. 


Frank E. Morrison (Estab. 1889), Dept. 252, 1133 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher of The Alsaker Health Books. 

















The shrewd investor who 
takes advantage of prevail- 
ing prices in sound Public 
Utility Bonds will reap a 
two-fold reward for his 
foresight: 


1. An assured and liberal 
income from the ever-in- 
creasing demands for power 
due to the approaching in- 
dustrial expansion. 


2. Safe principal, broad 
marketandatrend—already 
apparent —toward normal 
or better prices with con- 
sequent enhancement and 
profit. 


Send for our booklet O-200 free 


on request, listing a selected 
number of these bonds yielding 


5% to 74% 
AHBickmore&[h 


il] BROADWAY, NY. 





























DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60 years, and always worth 100%. 

Interest paid promptly at maturity. 


FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations 


For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A:G-Danforth-&:© 











InvestorsIn Forty-SevenStates' 


and several Foreign Countries buy our 6% First Farm 
Mortgages and Real Estate Gold Bonds. Our investments 
are of the conservative kind and appeal to 
those seeking safe, sound time-tried invest- 
ments for their funds. 35 years’ experience. 
Write for pamphlet “8” and offerings. 


E. M. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 








Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


WANT $150,000 


We want good party or parties to invest with us in profit- 
able $1,000,000 central, high-class building enterprise in 
Minneapolis. We are experienced and responsible. Can 
furnish best references. For particulars address 251, Outlook. 

















A SOUND 6% 
INVESTMENT 


Our 6% Time Certificates 
are a very desirable in- 
vestment. For 24 years 
they have been worth 
- ss their full face value plus 
interest—First Mortgage security back of 
them—lIssued for $100 or more—Interest 
checks semi-annually, We pay 5% on Cer- 
tificates payable on demand. 
Booklet gives full information. Write for it. 
The Calvert Mortgage Company 
864 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICA’S OBLIGATION AND OPPORTUNITY 


URING the past four years the finan- 
cial status of each and every country 
has experienced a great transmuta- 

tion, but the conversion was so gradual 

and modified, as each phase was supplanted 
by another, that now as we look about us 
we perceive a complete transformation. 

Probably the most intricate problem con- 

fronting us to-day is the relation in its 

financial aspect that the United States 
bears to the rest of the world. 

Before we can develop our foreign trade 
we must create foreign credits and amplify 
our foreign financial plans and agreements. 
We have become a creditor nation, and a 
large part of the world’s gold is held with- 
in our boundaries. The ratio of exports 
over imports has constantly increased from 
about one-half a billion to over three and 
one-half billions, and probably the question 
of greatest import to-day is how Europé is 
to pay us for the commodities we are 
shipping and will continue to ship to her 
in ever-increasing amounts. She must be 
given credit and more credit, for she can- 
not pay in gold ; without injuring our own 
industries we must buy from Europe every- 
thing possible, for we cannot export to her 
if we do not accept and encourage her 
importation, so that one may balance the 
other to some extent. Europe is again to 
become our customer, and what a dis- 
tressed and complicated light she is in! 

Russia and the Central Empires present 

—~ problems indeed, for a Sool aatah 
as been engaged in destruction for the 
past four years necessarily finds it difficult 
to turn at once to the business of forma- 
tive construction and lucrative production. 
Readjustment cannot come in a few weeks 
under the burden of enormous debts, after 
so long a period of unproductiveness, when 
‘wealth has been diminishing at a terrific 
rate of — The remarkable forced 
exertion of strength and energy which has 
been expended on mutual destructiveness 
must now be applied to and concentrated 
upon the upbuilding of the industrial 
activity of each of the contestants. What 
really amounts, in some cases, to a peace- 
ful internal revolution exists throughout 
the world to-day, and this may be ap- 
proached in only the most delicate man- 
ner; only time can adjust this feeling of 
unrest satisfactorily to all concerned. 

When we are confronted by the many 
complex phases of the aeanclal conditions 
of the countries to which we must lend 
credit, upon which we must depend for 
reimbursement for the goods we shall 
ship abroad, it is indeed confusing if not 
discouraging. The countries of Europe 
owe us to-day about ten billion dollars, 
but we must finance them, however black 
the situation may appear. We must supply 
them with raw materials, and we can expect 
to supply them with credits for some time to 
come. Supplying credits to Europe means, 
to a large extent, buying its securities, but 
to accomplish this they must be made 
attractive to the investor, after a campaign 
of education has been waged to accustom 
the investing public to the idea. The sooner 
we realize that this task must be met, the 
better for the world of commerce ; for it is 
our duty and our opportunity to supply the 
means for Europe to re-establish herself, 
to feed her people and give work to her 
men, and at such time as these starved 
ay shall feel assured that their hungry 
yodies will be fed we may confidently ex- 
pect a diminishing tendency toward social 


unrest and lawlessness. We must help 
them to help themselves, feed them now so 
that they may later supply their own wants 
from their own labors. We must aid theni 
to regain their old spirit of hope, and this 
is perhaps our most difficult task. 

The people of Europe must be endowed 
with energy and animation ; whereas some 
have a great deal, in others it is practically 
benumbed or dead. Let America set the 
example and back this up by her enormous 
wealth, to enable the weak to regain a 
working foothold. We have come away 
victorious, and, if for no other motive than 
selfishness, we cannot afford to withhold 
helping hands, for we cannot hope to pros- 
per and enjoy a state of well-being undis- 
turbed if humanity, expressed in millions, 
lives in a state of anarchy and distress. 
This international problem is one for every 
American to pews and attempt to solve. 
It is a problem for each one of us ; com- 
oon and intricate, to be sure, but not 

eyond us if we attack it with the purpose 
of mastering it. 

The productive capacity of this great 
country has been expanded by the war, 
far beyond our former vision. What shall 
we do to take care of this expansion? 
Create new markets for our goods and 
increase the potentialities of our former 
channels of trade; and in attempting both 
of these we may expect the keenest com- 
petition. Economic waste and inefficiency 
will have to be reduced to a minimum, 
om must be standardized, and the art of 

uying and the science of selling more 
carefully studied and developed. The cost 
of production and transportation will be- 
come more vital elements than ever before. 
Our constantly growing merchant marine 
must be able to compete with foreign ship- 
owners to an extent it has never been 
able to before. Whatever questions may 
arise, it is certain that the financial and 
industrial power of America will be drawn 
on to its full extent if order is to be ob- 
tained from present chaotic conditions. 

If America is to hold her position of 
industrial and financial leadership, we must 
become investors not only in our own Gov- 
ernment bonds, but in foreign securities as 
well. Europeans now own fewer American 
securities, and consequently have lost the 
lucrative income they formerly enjoyed 
from them. It is estimated that between 
$2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000 of Amer- 
ican paper was held abroad, and $2,000,- 
000,000 more was lent to Europe before we 
entered the conflict. Since that time about 
$8,000,000,000 in the form of loans has been 
advanced to the Allies. We hold about one- 
third of the total gold coin and bullion of the 
world, and we have an enormous trade bal- 
ance in our favor. We do not want more 
gold, and we cannot hope for some time to 

uy from Europe any quantity of her goods 
which could materially reduce this trade 
balance; therefore how can we hope to 
obtain a settlement from Europe of her 
indebtedness to us unless we shall establish 
foreign credits in the shape of collaterally 
secured loans? 

These must be made interesting to the 
American investor, for, if the private in- 
vestor does not buy, the financial instit»- 
tions will be forced to; and the same argu- 
ments which hold against the policy of 
overloading the banks with our own Liberty 
Bonds exist to possibly a greater extent in 
regard to foreign obligations in order that 
America may hold the position she now 
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Subscribe now for these 
new features 





Margaret E. Sangster—just back 
from Germany, Belgium and 
France, is beginning a remarkable 
series on what she saw and learned 
abroad. 


Is Your Daughter Safe ?— An article 
of vital importance to every Chris- 
tian father and mother, by Albert 
Sidney Gregg. 


Charles M. Sheldon—author of “‘ In 
His Steps,” in a sermon of extraor- 
dinary power, will talk to the 
readers of the Christian Herald 
about “The Little Sins of Good 
People.” 








Chansung’s Confession—a_ great 
new serial by William N. Blair. 











Send this coupon tonight with 50 cents, 
and get the next 18 copies of the Christian 
Herald at 4% the usual subscription price— 





If Christ were here today— 


How would He stand on the League of Nations P 
What would be His way of dealing with Bolshevism P 
What would His attitude be on capital and labor P 
How would He want children educated for the future P 


VERY thoughtful Christian wants to 

E see these things as Christ would see 

them—to bring Christian vision to the 
problems of our modern world. 


Through its power to help thousands of 
individuals to achieve this vision, the Christian 
Herald has become one of the most influential 
magazines in America. 


National leaders who are writing 
for the Christian Herald 


William Jennings Bryan, Prohibition’s great cham- 
pion. 

Franklin K. Lane, U. S. Secretary of the Interior. 

Major-General Leonard Wood. 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

James H. Collins of the War Savings Organization. 

John R. Mott, head of the Y. M. C. A. 

John Wanamaker, a big business man with wide 
religious interests. 

William B. Wilson, National Secretary of Labor. 

Frank Vanderlip, President of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

William G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director-General of Railroads. 


Articles by these far-sighted, thoughtful men 
are giving thousands of people new insight 











into the Christian meaning that runs through 
world events. 


These great Divines will speak 
to you in your home 


Rev. John Henry Jowett Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
Rev. Francis E. Clark Bishop W. A. Quayle 
Rev. Richard Braunstein Rev. Charles E, Jefferson 
Rev. Hugh Kerr Rev. James M. Gray 

Rev. Russell H. Conwell Rev. W. H. T. Dau 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon Rev. K. K. Carroll 

Rev. C. C. Albertson Rev. David James Burrell 
Rev. W. W. Bustard Rev. John Timothy Stone 


In your own home you and your children 
can have the spiritual guidance of the greatest 
church leaders of the country—men you would 
travel far to hear. You will find their counsel 
indescribably helpful in all your personal 
problems. 

Let the Christian Herald bring its message 
of Christian faith and optimism into your home 
—let it help to create your children’s ideals. 


A very unusual opportunity— 


Subscription offer at nearly half 
price and ten pictures in color free 


Ten beautiful paintings of the Holy Land 
by the great English artist, David Roberts, 
R.A., reproduced in full color and bound so 
that they can easily be cut out and framed— 

And a four months’ subscription to the 
Christian Herald—the next 17 issues, packed 
with interesting new features—the current 
issue, too, if you write at once, making 18 
issues in all—will be sent to you for fifty cents 
—little more than half our usual subscription 
price! 

Weare making this unusual offer for a limited 
time only, in order to introduce the Christian 
Herald to new readers. 


MAIL TODAY THIS INTRODUCTORY COUPON 





and in addition David Roberts’ wonderful 
color pictures of the Holy Land. remem: RB 





The Christian Herald 


270 Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 















Christian Herald, 
270 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Christian Herald for 17 weeks, or 18 
weeks if this coupon reaches you before the current 
issue is sold out. Also 10 beautiful color pictures of 
the Holy Land by David Roberts, R. A. I enclose 50c 
in stamps or coin. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES i, 
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IE AVE you ever been to Banff ? If not, go this summer. 
It’s an Alpine Fairyland, where people of tired 
cities go to rest and play ; to get a deep breath of brac- 
ing air and a physical and mental uplift. Banff, with 
its warm sulphur swimming pool, its trails for moun- 
tain ponies, its embarrassment of riches to lovers of 
out-door sports—golfers, walkers, climbers, anglers. 
Or Banff, where you may leisure and loaf in a luxury 
of glorious scenery unapproached anywhere in the 
world. It is easy to get to Banff and not expensive— 
but hard to get away, for at Banff is the world-famous 


fo: SPRINGS HOTEL 


The Mountain Inn of Ease 
Unreservedly, it is one of the most, if not ¢he most, appealing 
mountain hotels in the world. Here are life, music, endless 
opportunities for pleasure. Here a Paris and New York cuisine 
and the unapproachable service of a Canadian pine Hotel—and 
always most interesting and co lit Good 
orchestra and dancing floor. Dining- room with capacity for 600 
guests. 305 rooms. 

By all means BANFF this summer, 
between May 15th and September 
30th. Plan your trip early by writing 
NOW for full information, address: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


1231 Broadway, New York; 140 S. Clark St., Chicago 
or Montreal. Canada 
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AN you picture a more glorious place 
to live—summer or winter, or the year 


‘round >? 


Picturesque, strongly built house of 16 rooms 
with modern appointments ; garage or stable ; 
35 acres along the half-mile ocean front ; 
acres of woodland, pasture and field. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
To Close An Estate 


Charming Sea-Shore Property 
On Lower Maine Coast 


This property is situated 2 miles south of 
Ogunquit, 3 miles north of York Beach; is 36 


miles from Portland and 3 hours from Boston. 


The price is surprisingly appealing. 
please address— 
ROBERT N. SIMPERS 
44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For particulars 


110 


The surroundings of this wonderful home 
run the gamut of appeals—from the vigorous, 
rock-studded shore to the more peaceful 


gteensward and velvety sand beaches. 


“** Half mile of wonderful ocean front” 
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14 May 


America’s Obligation and Opportunity (Coztinued) 
holds; for it is generally recognized that 
whatever affects the prosperity or happi- 
ness of one nation affects in some degree 
the prosperity and happiness of other 
nations. Tt is to the benefit of all that 
each nation be as prosperous as possible. 
American capital invested abroad will per- 
form an invaluable service by helping 
other peoples to help themselves. This isa 
humanitarian work and a patriotic duty 
as well as good business; for do we not 
wish our flag admired and respected in the 
field of commerce as it has been honored 
and victorious on the battlefields of Europe ¢ 














HEALTH — LOOKS— COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians aud surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles, Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kid- 
ney and all weaknesses 1n the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 









WITHOUT 


internal organs to resume their 
Proper positions and perform 
their functions in a normal, 

healthful way. Easy to adjust—a great comfort 
tothe wearer. For men, women and children. 

Send for the belt on FIVE dave’ FREE TRIAL. & 
If satisfactory send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. New aren ‘Coke, 


'S: Write for prop 


WITH 

















Science 
Wonders For 
The DEAF 
It’s aseasy now tocor- 


we rect your hearing as 
it is your eyesight. 
And equally absurd 
not to. 


A Wonderful New Sound Attunable to 
Every Ear = khe latest triumph of Science in 
itseffort to aid fail — overcome deafness 
and restore hearing. iceless in value; low in 
cost. Send your name. Let us tell you all about 

it; how you can try it; and howit becomes yours 
Tie Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Dent. 69 


SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequalled for Patriotic Church Services 
Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Your Vacation Trip 








Titles of Booklets 
WEST 


Rocky Mountain 
National Park 
Colorado 
* 


Yellowstone 
National Park 
Wyoming 
* 


Glacier 
National Park 
Montana 
* 


Grand Canyon 
National Park 
Arizona 
* 


Mount Rainier 
National Park 
Washington 
* 


Crater Lake 
National Park 
Oregon 
~ 


Yosemite 
National Park 
California 
* 

Sequoia 
and General Grant 
National Parks 
California 
* 


Hawaii 
National Park 
Hawaii 
* 

Mesa Verde 
National Park 
Colorado 
* 

Hot Springs 
National Park 
Arkansas 
oe 
Zion 
National Monument 
Utah 
* 


Petrified Forest 
National Monument 
Arizona 
* 


Colorado and Utah 
Rockies 

oo 

California 

for the Tourist 
* 
Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska 


Arizona and 


New Mexico 
Rockies 


Plan It Now 


To the National Parks, to the seashore 
or the lakes; to the mountains, the woods 
or places of historic interest. 


Make this a summer of Vacation Travel. The 
transportation facilities of the Nation are again at 
your service for pleasure trips. 


North, South, East and West, in every section, 
glorious out-of-door playgrounds beckon you. 
Heed the call. Get away. See unfamiliar places. 
Know the scenic beauties and grandeur of your 
own land. 


Every American owes himself a visit to our 
National Parks—a vast region of peaks, canyons, 
glaciers, geysers, big trees, volcanoes, prehistoric 
ruins, and other wonders. 

Visit the seashore, the lakes, the mountains, 
the woods, and the many places of historic charm. 
choose the seclusion of the camp or the enjoy- 
ment of social life at the great resorts. 

Money and time spent in a well-planned vaca- 
tion is a health investment. Its returns are big in 
renewed energy and the joy of living. 


Summer Excursion Fares 
to National Parks and Principal Resort Regions 


Printed on this pageisalist of | booklets will help you decide where 
booklets, covering summer-time | to go. They are furnished free. 


attractions. Note the dif- Ask your local ticket 
ferent titles. Decide which agent to help you plan 
you want. your trip—or apply to the 


Each booklet is attrac- 
tively illustrated and con- 
tains up-to-date, authori- 
tative information. These 


nearest Consolidated 
Ticket Office—or mail the 
coupon below to the near- 
est Travel Bureau. 





-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION- 


Travel Bureau Travel Bureau Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty Street 646 Transportation Building 602 Healey Building 
New York City Chicago Atlanta 


Let These Free Booklets Guide You. 








Mail this coupon to the nearest Travel Bureau for Free Booklets of the 
section you plan to visit 











Name Street Address 


City State 























Titles of Booklets 
EAST 


New England Lakes 
and Mountains 
* 
Along 
New England Shores 
North and East 
"of Boston 
oo 
Along 
New England Shores 
South of Boston 
* 


New Jersey Seashore 
* 
Adirondack 
Mountains and 
Thousand Islands 
* 

Saratoga Springs 
Lake George 
and Lake Champlain 
* 


Niagara Falls 
and Highlands of 
Ontario 
* 

Catskill Mountains 
and 
Sullivan County 
New York 
* 

The Poconos 
Delaware Water Gap 
Mauch Chunk 
and 
Chautauqua Lake 
* 


Long Island, N. Y. 
* 

Blue Ridge 
and 
Alleghany Mountains 
(Southern 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Northern Virginia) 
* 

Summer Resorts 

in.the South 


CENTRAL 


Northern Lakes 
(Wisconsin 
Minnesota, Iowa 
Illinois and 
Upper Michigan) 
* 


Michigan 
(Lower Peninsula) 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 
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Hotels and Resorts 
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Hotels and Resorts 
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The Fjords, Inside Passage, The 


Glaciers, The White Pass, Beau- 
tiful Lake Atlin, The Mighty Yukon, and 


The Midnight Sun 


Sail from Vancouver June 7. The Alaska 
Tours sail June 28, July 16, July 26. 
Visit en route the National Parks 
and the Canadian Rockies. Apply to 


The AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


Travel service of all sorts in 
any direction — Monthly 
Bulletin of general travel 
~. information — Those 
4“ spendable everywhere ” 


‘\ AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


The International 
Currency 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 
—=. American Express 
= Company 

65 Broadway, New York 

















Tours to the Orient 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China 
and the Philippines 
Choice of Four Tours, one including 


Java, Burma, INDIA, CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, 
New ZEALAND AND THE SovurH SkEas. 





Twenty-eighth season, 


Send for Itineraries. Address : 
THE GILLESPIE-KINPORTS’ TOURS 
309 Fifth Ave., 1115 Walnut St, 








New York City Philadelphia 








Summer in the National Parks, 
California, Canadian Rockies 


Motoring, camping, Gone, horseback rid- 
ing, resting. Booklet. HE TEMPLE 
TOURS, 6 Beacon Street, 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


THE WAYSIDE INN 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


CANADA 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, N. B. 


(Opp. Eastport, Me.) 

_ Private family will take a few paying guests. 
No children under sixteen. Beautiful walks, 
tine boating, bracing climate, scenery unsur- 
passed. Address 225, Outlook. 


LOUR LODGE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Beautifully situated, overlooking the far- 
famed Annapolis Basin, Beaman’s an ng 
Digby Gap and the Bay of Fundy. The air is 
dry and clear. Large, comfortable rooms. 
Excellent cuisine and service—the table offers 
the best of everything obtainable. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, canoeing, hunting, golf. The 
shore road is a six-mile panorama of superb 
scenery, fine walks and drives. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES, five to 
twelve rooms, with bath and all modern con- 
veniences, for families or parties. A private 
home with the service of a first-class hotel— 
an ideal arrangement for a care-free vacation. 
For rates and further information write 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, Nova Scotia. 


soston. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 








“Highlands of Ontario” 
Canada 


Millions of acres of pine and balsam with thou- 
sands of lakes and streams. The mecca for out- 
door men and women. “ Algonquin Park ”— 
“ Muskoka Lakes ”—‘‘ 30,000 Islands of Geor- 
gian Bay”—‘‘Timagami”’—‘“‘ Kawartha Lakes” 
—**Lake of Bays.” Modern hotels.Good fishing 
and delightful climate. Altitude 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above the sea. Write for illus. literature: 
C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust B'dg., 
Chicago, Il. 
W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 Washington, St., Boston, 


Mass. 
H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
J. H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
For adults’, boys’ or girls’ camp sites apply to H. 
R. Charlton, General Passenger Department, Montreal 





MAINE _ 


TMHE JOHNSON and Cottages, 

Bailey Island, Me, Beautifully situ- 
ated on high ground facing Casco Bay. Fish- 
ing, boating, bathing, and other out-of-door 
sports. Good table, fresh milk, eggs, poultry 
and vegetables raised on the premises. For 
full particulars address H. F. Johnson, Prop. 


Robinhood Inn and Cottages 
BAILEY ISLAND, Me., will open June 
15. Bathing, fishing, sailing. For circular, 
Miss MASssey, 901 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Sailey Island, Maine 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Air, scene and 
table all of the best. Illustrated booklet on 
application. Thomas E. Hazell, Summit, N. J. 


BELGRADE LAKE 


CAMPS 


Modern plumbing, all conveniences, fine 
table. Bass, trout, salmon fishing. An ideal 
vacation spot. Moderate rates. 


Francis D. Thwing, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


“THE FIRS ” Deer Isle 


(Sunset P. O.), Me. 
Penobscot Bay Resort Region. Inn, cottages, 
tents. A summer home of comfort and a 
beautiful outdoors. One cottage available 
for family, 6 rooms. Rates moderate. 

8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


AMP ALAMOOSOOK, East Orland, 

Me. For adults. Quiet, cool camp on lake 
in the woods. Canoes, fishing, tennis. Tents, 
log cabins. Good board. Booklet. Miss E. M. 
BUCK. 8 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


YORK CAMPS © Sh iis: 


In famous Rangeley region in heart of 
mountains facing lake. Private log cabins 
with open fires and baths. Central dining- 
room. Golf within easy reach; garage. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Farm one mile from camp furnishes fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, certified milk. 
Booklet. J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Cottages, Studios, Bungalows. 





























wo ‘ uaw Mountain Inn, overlooking Moose- 
3 head Lake, where the climate is health- 
ful, the atmosphere restful, and the surround- 
ings beautiful. Excellent cuisine. Shady walks 
and trails. Fishing and canoeing. ARTHUR 
A. Crarts, Prop., Greenville Junction, Me. 


ATTEAN CAMPS 


Open to early spring fishermen. Write for 
Booklet RUEL JACKMAN, MAINE 
SEBASCO ESTATES CO. 


SEBASCO MAINE 


On Casco Bay—cpposite Portland, Me. 


Hotel Club with modern bungalows and 
camps. 500 acres of ee woods ; 4 miles 
shore line, ocean, bay. Deep sea and lake 
tishing ; indoor, outdoor, and water sports. 
Fresh sea food and garden vegetables our 
specialty. Auto shelter free. Rates $3.50 a 
day. $15 to $22 weekly. Al references. 











Freeman H. Merritt. Wituiam A. MILEs. 





CAPE COD pine 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer. Own garden. N.C. Morse. 


OAST of CAPE COD 


‘ine table. 
easonable 





Beautiful spot. Surf. 
Golf, tennis,, games. 
rates. rite 


Highland House, North Truro 
Booklet 


Mass. 


NEW YORK 


I OTEL GLENMORE. In the Adi- 

rondacks. Foothills Mt. Hurricane. 
Family cottages and common dining-room. 
Also single rooms. Everything complete. Golf 
links near by. Elevation 2,000 ft. Send_in- 
quiries to S. F. Weston, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where mealsare served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 
BuRNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Blue Mountain Lake. N. Y. 
Now open. High elevation. Beautiful mountain 
and Jake scenery. Boating, fishing, autoing, 
etc. Illustrated klet. MM T. Merwin, Prop. 














If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 14. ELEVATION 1,400 FEET 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. . 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 
OPENS JUNE 7, 1919. PRIVATE BATHS. 
Descriptive booklet. 


The Breezy Knoll Inn 
ON LAKE PONTOOSUC 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

“‘ Bathing and Boating in the Mountains” 
Healthful climate, fine Berkshire scenery, 
charming walks and drives. Fishing, tennis. 
Excellent table. Booklet. L.M.Rockwell, Prop. 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U. 8. 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malaria NoHay Fever No Hot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 


MERWIN J. BULKLEY, Proprietor 
NEW YORK 

















Elmhurst Cottage Miimiensant 
walks and drives; fresh vegetables, milk, 
eggs, chickens. $2.50 per day, $12 up per 
week. }¢ mile from Ausable Club House. 
Mrs. R. E. WINCH, St. Huberts P. O., N. Y. 


on Lake 
A camp for the lovers of the out-of-doors. 
Refined surroundings. Good table. Large 
living-hall. Cottages and tents for sleeping. 
Boats and canoes. Black fishing. Hikes 
into the woods. Nights around the camp-fire. 
Everything comfortable and homelike. Folder 
and terms upon application. Address CHAs. T 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. Where the breeze 
seldom stops blowing; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily pastimes on where 
the cost is reasonable. Do you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L. I. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place? 


Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0” Woods, L. I. 


Southworth Villa, in the Switzerland of 
Delaware Co, 1,850 ft. elevation. Homelike, 
restful, comfortable. Excellent table. Fresh 
dairy products and vegetables. ba ta 
walks and drives. Golf, tennis, croquet. Ad. 
E. B. Southworth, Prop., Trout Creek, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3ist Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 

2.50 per day without meals. 














Back Log} 7." 
Camp (etc 


INDIAN LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


If you want to take your vacation in the 
woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your evenings and nights by 
the camp-tire, to fish, study birds and flowers. 
and climb mountains, to have the company of 
enthusiastic campers, and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing, 
send for the booklet on the “ Back Log 
Idea.”” Tuomas K. Brown, Westtown, Pa. 


HURRICANE LODGE 


1 and COTTAGES 
a 4 i IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex Co.. N.Y. 
Mw r® Season opens June 14th. Com- 
.~ WZ fortable, homelike. Altitude 
1,800 ft. Extensive verandas 
WF _ overlooking Keene Valley. 
Trout fishing. Camping. Golf links, nine well- 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis and croquet. 
Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. Furnished cot- 
tages, all improvements. Terms $18 to $30 per 
week. Special rates for season. Address K. 
Bevxnap, Mgr., Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


On Pine Lake. Includes 500 acres of wild- 
est Adirondack Mountains. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, saddle horses. 
Tramps to surrounding mountain peaks, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. Dancing. Ex- 
cellent meals. Spring water. Cabins and 
tents $14, $l6and up. Private parties entirely 
isolated. References required. Manager, 
ROYDEN BARBER, Clemons, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
INTERBROOK LODGE and COTTAGES 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 

On direct trail to Mt. Marcy, very heart of 
Mts. Illustrated booklet giving description 
of Keene Valley and the Lodge sent on re- 

quest. $15 and $18a week. M. E. LUCK. 


Sunset Camp 














Cottages, Bunga- 
lows, and Tents 


Modern improvements. Write for booklet and 
. Bennett, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


reference. 





Illustrated Booklet giedl sent upon 
request. JOHN p. TOLSON. 
HOTEL JUDSON "xaqhine 
adjoinin Rooms 


i Judson Memorial Church. 

with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Glen Garriff, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Special rates for June and September. 
SUSAN T. CARSWELL. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Jamestown, Narragansett Bay 
Opposite Newport, R. I. 
Thorndyke Hotel opens June 1. Fur- 
nished cottages ec pence with all improve- 
ments. Booklets. » . HORGAN, Propr. 

















VERMONT 


NHESTER, VT. “ The Maples.” Delighit- 

/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
yiazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 
OUTDOORS WITH COMFORT 


Trapper Lodge — Wyoming 
Sixteen Bar-One (16-1) Stock Ranch in the 

beautiful Big Horn Mountains. An attractive 

home for rest and recreation. Superior table; 

perfect water; ¢ die horses. Camping 

trips; trout fishing, ete. Address 

W. H. Wyman & Sons, Shell P. O., Wyoming. 














Country Board _ 
Brick Church pic, ind oilers 


curables, and ot ers 
in nurse’s private home. Beautiful surre und- 
ings. 65 Halsted St.. East Orange, N. J. 


I OME_ SPIRIT, BEST OHIO 

COUNTRY BOARD, convent 
ences, lovely lawn, tennis, books, health, plac 
for party of three or more in one suit able 
room or tent at $10 week. Good, inter ting 
people welcomed. Ready May 15. 331,Qut!o00% 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





Real Estate 





BAN TFARIUM. RYE BEACH, 

















- H. Asummer home for semi-invalids 
and patients requiring ma e, vibration, 
and skilled care. For particulars and refer- 
ences address Mrs. MARY R. FRIZZELL, 
75 Monroe St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
° An Occupation and 
Recreation Cure for 
Mountainbrook ara 
ional disorders. Idea 
Farm Home.F ree from insti- 
tutional atmosphere. 
Booklet on request. Dr. H. W. MILLER, Brewster, N. Y. 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Eirete mene, Ser Beate, aervem, 900 
menta. jients. elderly people requiring 
care. Hinrriet £. Reeves, M.D» Melrose, Mass, 
LINDEN bag re +> o ae 
‘eople to Get We 
Doylestown, Pa. an inatitution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
BERT LipPincoTT WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








C.ONNECTICUT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 





FOR RENT — FURNISHED 


Summer Home in Connecticut 


on Long Island Sound, 24 hours from New 
York. 11-room cottage, 2 baths. electric lights, 
large fireplaces, sleeping porch, bath houses, 
and all possible conveniences. Ideal place 
for children. Salt water bathing. Grounds 
adjoin golf links and tennis courts. Flower 
and vegetable garden planted. Use of a cow. 
Large garage with chauffeur and gardener’s 
uarters. ely to Owner, 70 Melrose Place, 
ontclair, N. J. Telephone 4916 Montclair. 





MAINE 


CASCO BAY, MAINE 


For Sale—Estate of 50 Acres 


Beautiful harbor and sunset views. Ideal 
location for summer home or colony. Two 
houses, stable, hennery. Located 12 miles from 
Bath, Me. Accessible by land and water. 
Geo. L. Harris, 39 Free St., 8. Portland, Mc. 




















Apartments 


Vy 7 ANTED—Apartment in New 

York City containing sitting-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, two rooms with 
bath and maid’s room. Also in same building 
apartment containing sitting-room, bedroom 
with bath. tion preferably out of the 
usual beaten paths, something not usually 
rented, if possible, and preferably in a private 
house altered for such => Nothing south 
of Greenwich Village need be submitted nor 
north of Seventy-second St. Address Charles 
H. Davis, 1822 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(oo) well furnished, for summer, Wash. Hgts. 
(N. Y.) Hudson views. Top floor.Elevator, 
electricity, telephone. Convenient all trans- 
portation lines. Inspect early, 291, Outlook. 











ee AMP, Moosehead Lake, Maine 


Seven master’s bedrooms, two baths, living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, chill room, laun- 
dry, four servants’ rooms. Lodge for t pales, 
tent platforms, tennis court, wharf, tele- 
phone. gee 4 furnished except linen 
and blankets. Address_289, Outlook. 


For Sale—Cash Terms. About 1} Acres 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


NEW HOUSE 1917 
On ocean. Three minutes from cable telegraph, 
hotels, churches, post. office, and_ trolley. 
Twelve rooms, electric lighting, laundry, light 
cemented cellar with Boynton furnace; three 
bathrooms, three fireplaces. Apply by letter. 
M. M. Stevenson, Lock Box 243, Ogunquit, Me. 











Board Wanted 


WV 4xEeD, Family of five would 
like to get in touch with a party who 
could furnish good plain board with rooms 
either in same house or near-by bungalow 
during July and August. Must be near salt 
water beach, preferably north shore of Long 
Island Sound, within commuting distance 
from New York. Box 348, University, Va. 








Property Wanted © 


SMALL HOTEL or BOARDING 
k HOUSE wanted for SEASON in 
ood location. Mountains or seashore. Must 
a paying proposition. Address 335, Outlook. 


Wanted for Summer 

Small furnished Bungalow 
Inland. Moderate rent. M. A. COLLES, o4 
Livingston 8t., Brooki a, N. Y. 


Real Estate _ 
CANADA 


IGBY, NOVA SCOTIA. Well- 

furnished cottage, beautifully and 
conveniently located. Modern improvements, 
six bedrooms, two bathrooms. Kent mod- 
erate. C. 5S. COXE, Manchester, N. H. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO One of Denver’s beauty spots 
SUNSET LODGE 
on seven lots, beautifully shaded, fruit and 
flowers. Eight rooms, hot water heat, modern 
every way; garag Unexcelled view of 
Rocky Mountains. Will be sold with or 
without furnishings. Exceptional offer. 
Owner, 5112 Raleigh St., Denver, Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT | 


Brooklyn, Windham Co., Conn. 
































For sale or rent. Residence of late Mrs. 
Wm. M. Isaacs. About one acre of ground. 
Beautifully located in ideal, restful New Eng- 
land village. Running water in house. Large 
and good Pr House and grounds in per- 
fect order and garden planted. Cultivated 
society and good churches. 3 miles from R. R. 
station in Danielson. For further particulars 
apply A. L. Lesher, 881 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE Key = 
in GUILFORD, CONN. Cost over 


$50,000. Can be bought for less than half. Ad- 
dress Owner, 1821 16th St., Washington, D.C. 


a FOR RENT - heey 

: estles on 
The Sumacs,” Washington, Ct.N2st!¢s,0" 
slope; extended view down a beautiful wooded 
valley. 13 rooms, upstairs sitting-room. 7 acres, 
garage, town water, reasonable rent. Address 
GIBSON, Room 322, 56 Wall St., N. Y. City. 











> quid Harbor, Maine Coast. 

To rent for season, Furnished Cot- 
tage, seven rooms ; running water, fireplace, 
sea view. $125. A. E. Barbour, Waterville, Me. 





Rockland. Exceptionally attractive and well 
arranged cottage house, 3 bedrooms, ever. 

modern convenience, completely furnished. 
Rent for season to persons without young 
children. References required. 213, Outlook. 


FOR RENT 


Modern Bungalow in the Wildsof Maine 
Situated on a Hictureoque lake 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Excellent salmon and trout 
fehing ; also accessible by auto to Grand 
Lake Stream, Lake Meddybemps, and Algon- 
quin Hotel golf course, St. Andrews, New 

runswick. References required. J. E. 
Briggs, Riverdale-on-Hudson,New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hwytizs and_ fishing preserve. 
For sale, about 1,000 acres in Northwest- 
ern Massachusetts,3 hours from Boston,2 from 
Albany. 100-acre iake, stocked, black | \ 
perch. Game, all kinds, posted 5 years. Timber 
will pay 10% on investment. Several buildings. 
$15,000. Frank P. Crouch, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ashfield, Mass. 3% 


Cottage, with portable house and parace. for 
August, $135. utiful view of Monadnock. 
Further particulars apply to Miss MARGARET 
Norton, The Strathcona, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR _ RENT in 


HEATH, MASS. 


1,600 ft.above sea level. Remodeled farmhouse, 
furnished, situated in beautiful hill country. 

4 rooms, 2 baths, elevator, furnace, second- 
story balconies, service house, portable house 
and garage; perennial flower-garden; beauti- 
ful view. Rent for the season, $500. Address 
Mrs.F.L.Robbins, Sherwood,Gteenfield, Mass. 




















' ae hkl. 





MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Shore cottage, furnished, to let or for sale. 
Piazzas,electric lights,hot and cold water,con- 
veniences, open fireplaces. Terms moderate. 
Wwm.H.Hawley,Room 16, State House, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Furnished bungalow 

Bethlehem, N. H. of 8 rooms, 2 baths, to 
rent for season. 2 fireplaces, furnace, electric 
lights, town water, elevation, superb views, 
gerece, chanffeur's rooms with bath. Address 
irs. W. H. ALLEE,1 W. 94th St., N. Y. City. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, fur- 
nished, for rent and for sale. Write for book- 
lets. Sarcent & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS ‘ict: 
Bunga- 
low and Garage, beautifully located. For 
rent or sale, furnished. WM. E. SATCHELL, 
Owner, 162 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















. - For sale or to let. 
White Mountains Attractive Cottage, 
9 rooms, overlooking lake and mountains. 
Shore front. Terms reasonable. Ingaive of 
Jos. A. Nesmith, 97 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 


ay TINNEPESAUKEE LAKE near 
Wolfeboro, N. H. Girls’ camp or sum- 
mer residence. Cottage, large rage, boat- 
house, sandy beach, boats, canoe, launch. 
Rev. Dr. J. A. HIGGONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMUTER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Westchester County. Offer at pre-war price 
of $5,250, a modern ten-room white stucco 
hollow tile residence, eight minutes from 
station, half hour Grand Central Terminal. 
Open and quiet surroundings. Would con- 
sider rental. Full particulars can be secured 
from owner by addressing 9,815, Outiook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








NEW JERSEY 


ELIZABET For RENT, Fur- 


! nished, from July 1 
to Sept. 1, new house, in perfect condition, to 
adults. Ten rooms, two baths, electric lights, 
garden, garage. $175 month. 295, Outlook. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Feemotaes Colonial Apartment 
near subway, theaters, business district. 

Physician’s office suite, own apartment, 
rarage, and 3 income-producing apartments. 
17,000. 868. Oxford St., Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondack Campsand Cottages 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE at 
Saranac Lake, Paul Smiths, 
Lake Placid 


in fact, in any part of the Adirondacks. Tell 

us the size and location you desire. Address 

W. F. ROBERTS, Real Estate Office, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





























Heart of the Catskill Mountains 


Near Woodstock Art Colony 
LAKE HILL, NEW YORK 
To let, furnished cottage, 12 rooms 
and bath. Modern plumbing, large 
piazza, ice and wood supplied, 
arage. Good roads for motoring. 

hree hours from New York by 
railroad and easily reached by 
motor. $500 for season. 
DR. W. M. DAILEY 
Rhinelander 2879 19 E. 69th St., N. Y. City 





tiss, 238 Williamson St., Elizabeth, 











Attractive Cottage 


Newly furnished, located in the 
beautiful Catskill Mountain Parks 
9 rooms, 2 baths, electric light. Golf, tennis, 
wonderful view ; Park restrictions ; near Twi- 
light Park Inn, short walk from Haines Falls 
Station. Rent $550 for season. Address P. B, 
Bromfield, Owner, 45 W. 34th St., N. Y. City. 


PICTURESQUE HULETTS 


Attractive Five-Room Camps 
With free, luxurious gardens. $100 upwards 
season. Our booklet tells of the many attrac- 
tions at Huletts, Lake George, N. Y. 4 

H. W. BUCKELL, Prop. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Shore front camp in the pines for rent fur- 
nished. Finest section of lake. Magnificent lake 
and mountain view from porch. Sand beach 
for children. For floor plan and photographs 
address C. H. EASTON, Scarborough, N. Y. 


For rent, fur- : 
nished, on LAKE GEORGE 
ARCADY-—I1 rooms, 3 baths, motor boat 
rowboats. Ideal spot for children. PETER 
PAN COTTAGE—5 rooms, 2 baths, sleep- 
ing-porches, bathing beach, rowboat. These 
houses are on a beautifully situated woodland 
estate with 34 mile water-front, one mile north 
of Hulett’s Landing. For further particulars 
inquire 64 West 56th St., New York. 


Cesc: for rent_on Lake George. 
Golf,tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fur- 
nished complete. Near Glenburnie Inn. E. B. 
WALTON, Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 

















' For Sale or Rent at - 
Marudson. “Lhe Homestead 
Furnished cottage, 12 rooms and bath. Mod- 
ern plumbing, electric lights, and open fires. 
Wood and ice included. Garden, lawn with 
fine old trees, brook and waterfall. Kasil 
reached by train, boat or motor. ¥¢ mile 
from the village, two hours from New York. 
Address Box 80, Marlboro-on-Hudson, Ri. ¥. 


. . 
Attractive Colonial House 
Park Hill-on-Hudson, Yonkers, New York 
New York's Most Attractive Suburb 
Built by owner and attractively furnished. 
For rent at once, by season or year, with or 
without garage. Large em hey = with open 
fireplace. Three floors, including five sleeping- 
rooms, two baths and pool-room. 
Address 205, Outlook. 








FOR RENT 


Large well-planned cottage, overlooking 
beautiful mountain scenery and golf course 
at Pocono Manor (a hotel and cottage colony), 
one and a half miles from Pocono Summit 
station on the D. L. & W. R. R., one hundred 
miles from New York. Completely furnished 
for housekeeping, except table and bed linen. 
Living and dining rooms, porches and kitchen. 
Seven master’s bedrooms (four with running 
water), two sleeping porches, three baths and 
two showers. Two maids’ rooms and bath. 
Chauffeur’s room and bath. Garage for two 
cars. Pure spring water, electric lights, tele- 
poems, hot water heating system, five open 

replaces, trunk elevator and laundry. For 
further particulars apply to 
Epwin A. Hooprs, Agt., Pocono Manor, Pa. 





VERMONT 


VOR, SALE—4-ACRE SUMMER 
d FARM, FURNISHED. Sleeping 
porches, bath, fruit trees, 100-quart raspberry 
patch, oeparagus . 5minutes from country 
club. J. L. HOWARD, Brattleboro, Vt. 


> 
Jk; An Ideal Summer Home 
Elevation 1,750 feet; half-hour 
drive from Brattleboro, Vermont; 
fronting on 65-acre lake stocked with trout. 
Property includes entire lake shore. 
JouN W. Trrcoms, 379 Quail St., Albany, N. Y. 


Furnished bungalow 

for remt is DORSET, VT. 
Seven miles from Manchester. Six rooms and 
bath. $275 per season. Mrs. Roary 8. Pren- 














HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 


WANTED—Physician, also councilors, for 
boys’ camp, Maine. Box 79, Station L, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 





Business Situations 

WANTED—Private'secretary. Must be fast 
and accurate stenographer and typist, also 
understand handling of personal double entry 
accounts. Prefer one with — ye oy in pre- 
paring press notices. In reply state experi- 
ence, salary desired. Excellent position for 
woman of refinement. R. B. 8., 6,884, Outlook. 

RAILWAY traffic inspector, $110 a month 
to start and expenses. Travel if desired. Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ home study. Situation arranged. 
Prepare for permanent ition. Write for 
booklet CM27 Standard Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

AN OPPORTUNITY for vacation on Cape 
Cod in return for help in management of 
household and small salary. Only helpful, 
orderly, and cheerful person need apply. 
6,880, Outlook. 

WANTED —Youngiad ascompanion. One 
who can read aloud and, if necessary, occa- 
sionally drive an automobile, 6,883, Outlook. 

WANTED—Child’s nurse for two boys, 3 
years and 15 months. Please state experience 
and wages required. Mrs. P. C. Staley, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WANTED — Companion for elderly ‘lady. 
Some Knowledge of nursing necessary. Lo- 
cation Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL. Middle-aged colored wo- 
man, experienced cook, to take charge of 
small house in lovely village. Two in family. 
Good wages. Unusually good home for right 
person. Answer, with references, Box 461, 
Spring Lake, N. 


Teachers and Governesses 

IF available for teaching position any- 
where in United States or foreign countries, 
write Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 

WANTED—French governess for Colorado 
family with three children. Please give ref- 
erences, age, qualifications, and salary ex- 
pected when replying. 740 Emerson 8t., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y 

GOVERNESSES, cafeteria managers, 
dietitians, matrons, housekeepers. Miss 
Richards, Box 5, East Side Station, Provi- 
dence, > 

WANTED, in New Haven, Conn., experi- 
enced French,¥nglish,or American governess 
for two boys of 3}¢ and 6 years. Physical 
care, teaching. References. 6,874, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Professional Situations 
PHYSICIAN (reputable woman) would 
travel with patient or supervise girls’ camp. 
P. O. Box 226, White Plains, N. 

Business Situations 
YOUNG man with life experience wants 
sition as assistant or superintendent in 

institution for homeless or delinquent chil- 

dren. 6,894, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED-—Position as companion or tutor 

by young lady, college graduate. Good ref- 

erences. 6,881, Outlook. 








THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


“A ship’s name,” says “ Shipping,” 
“should be a short word, to facilitate 
cabling, signaling, phoning, sighting at sea, 
and remembrance. It should be spelled 
easily and be pronounceable by illiterate 
persons. A large proportion of the names 
listed on the Shipping Board’s Register 
fail to meet these conditions. Among the 
names listed are many like ‘ Osawatomie,’ 
‘Sagadahoc,’ ‘West Loquassuck,’ and 
‘ Lake Ypsilanti.’” The point seems a good 
one, but many famous ships have had 
difficult names. The warship to which 
Napoleon surrendered was the Bellero- 
phon, nicknamed the “ Bully Ruffian ” by 
British sailors ; the Téméraire was another 
famous British war-vessel; the Bonhomme 
Richard was Paul Jones’s flagship; and 
the Constitution and the Guerriére are 
hardly to be classed as examples of simple 
nomenclature. 


At a trial for assault and battery, 
“ Harper’s Magazine” says, a Southern 
darky testified that the man who was 
eon down lay on the ground five min- 
utes. The opposing lawyer tried to dis- 
credit the witness, and, pulling out his 
watch, asked the Negro to tell him when 
five minutes had elapsed. The witness told 
him correctly. The astonished lawyer later 
asked for an explanation. “ Why, boss,” 
was the reply, “I jest figured it out.” 
“But how?’ “ Why, by > clock on de 
wall behind you, sah.” 


Merit does not always give a man a place 
in the encyclopedias, or, if he does get in, 
assure correctness in describing his fame. 
Thomas Pringle, author of the poem “ Afar 
in the Desert,” which is printed in almost 
every anthology and which Coleridge con- 
sidered “ among the two or three most per- 
fect lyric poems in, our language,” has onl 
a casual reference in the greatest British 
cyclopedia, none in the latest American 
cyclopedia, and in another American cyclo- 

yedia his famous poem is called “ A Farm 
in the Desert.” 


A hospital doctor writes in the “ Ontario 
Post ” that one of his patients had had the 
flu. He was seen walking around wearily. 
When he was asked what was wrong, he 
said: “Ah done had de Spanish flu.” 
“That so?” he was asked; “what is the 
Spanish flu like, Sam?” “The flu,” said 
Sam, “don’t you-all know what de flu is? 
Why, it’s a disease dat makes you sick six 
months after you gets well.” 


A grim-faced matron approached the 
window at the bank, says the story-teller 


of the “Typographic Messenger,” and 
said: “I want to know how much money 
my husband drew out of the bank last 
week.” “I am sorry, but I cannot give 
you this information,’ was the answer. 
“Well, the impudence!” snapped _ the 
woman; “aren’t you the Paying Teller?” 
“ T am, madam,” was the calm reply ; “ but 
I am not the Telling Payer.” 


“You think Oriental rugs are a luxury 
and bought only by the rich?” said a New 
York City retail dealer in rugs the other 
day. “ Why, a colored woman living in a 
rear tenement came in here not long ago 
and bought a hundred-dollar rug. She had 
the money with her, too. I was astonished, 
[admit. But you see she had no doubt 
lived as a cook in a fine house and had 
acquired the taste for good things.” 


“When I was a cub printer on the 
Moberly ‘ Daily Monitor,’” says a corre- 
spondent of the “ American Printer,” “ the 
office rule was to abbreviate the names of 
States. An overly-dressed woman pranced 
in on us one day and wanted to know who 
gave in the information that she was 
‘colored folks.’ No one could explain the 
mystery until she pointed an accusing finger 
at the line: ‘The newcomers are Col. 
folks, and we bespeak for them a hearty 
welcome in our city.” We merely meant 
that they came from Colorado, but she in- 
sisted we had slandered her. After that 
we printed State names in full.” 


Among first editions treasured by a New 
York bibliophile are fifty-six volumes of 
Captain Mayne Reid’s stories. Even this 
portentous list of the prolific author’s 
works is not complete. “ Afloat in the 
Forest,” originally published in that favor- 
ite magazine of the boys and girls of 

esteryear, “ Our Young Folks,” and “ Odd 
People,” are not included. Captain Reid 
was of Irish birth, but he came to the 
United States as a young man and served 
in the Mexican War. His first book, “ ‘The 
Rifle Rangers,” was based on his experi- 
ences in that war. His books are still in 
demand in the libraries. 


An American unused to court etiquette 
was invited, just before the war, says 
“‘ Collier’s,” to dine with a German. prince. 
A glittering flunky presented a silver plate 
to him just before the hors-d’@uvres were 
served. He blushed, fumbled in his pockets, 
then said to himself, “I have nothing but 
a ten-dollar note, but I don’t think any 
German dinner is worth ten dollars,” so he 
let the plate pass. He then discovered that 





Its antiseptic, germ-proof 
film dries almost instantly 
but resists wear and wash- 
ing for many days. 
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aid” for cuts, scrapes and 
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the plate was intended to receive the white 
gloves that he ought to have worn! 


Nemesis, or whatever we may call the 
fatality of natural causes, seems to lie in 
wait for every inattentive human being. 
Here is a strange example: At Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, a passenger train, accord- 
ing to the “ Railway Age,” was recently 
derailed near a grain elevator. The loco- 
motive knocked down a part of the wall of 
the building, causing the rupture of several 
grain bins. The resulting avalanche of 
grain overwhelmed the engine and two 
cars, and the engineman, fireman, and one 
other man were smothered to death. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
REFINED Christian woman, widow, de- 

sires a position as companion or chaperon. 

Excellent references. 6,878, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman desires ition 
as companion or governess, preferably near 
Boston. Accomplished — References 
exchanged. 6,882, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, Canadian born and educated 
graduate New York Babies’ Hospital, several 
years’ New York experience, desires position 
as nurse or governess. One or two children 
over four years. 6,892, Outlook. 

WELL bred competent woman desires po- 
sition as — SY Elder! 
couple preferred. est references. 6,893, 
Outlook. 

ATTRACTIVE college girl, competent 
teacher, as companion or tutor. References 
exchanged. fill travel. June 15. 6,897, 
Outlook. 

POSITION as housekeeper where help is 
kept by lady of experience. Would do market- 
ing and planning of meals. Country preferred. 
C., 3,815 Magnolia, St. Louis, Missouri. 

GENTLEWOMAN of education desires 

sition as companion; would travel. 6,899, 
Jutlook. 

AMERICAN lady as companion-helper, 
fond of home duties, experienced in nursing. 
Capable of taking charge of correspondence. 
soe pecdiowemian. est references. 6,905, 
Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

PRIMARY teacher wishes summer position 
as companion or governess. Travel, country, 
or nore. 6,901, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, refined, college graduate, 
teacher several years, musical, traveled ex- 
tensively, would like position as traveling 
companion. 6,831, Outlook. 

CULTURED lady, having closed her own 
home, desires position as companion in refined 
family. Small child preferred. 6,903, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, experienced, will accept 
following positions: chaperon, housemother 
in seminary, camp mother, traveling com- 
panion for elderly people. 6,898, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, high 
school teacher, desires position as companion 
or secretary (typist). ould travel. 6,906, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION—Refined lady, good linguist, 
nursing experience. Would travel. efer- 
ences. 6,908, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

TUTOR, governess, or companion by col- 
lege teacher of French. 6,885, Outlook. 

VASSAR woman tutor, English, history, 
Latin, pianist, wishes position June to Octo- 
ber. 6, 3, Outlook. 

NATIVE French teacher (young man, 36), 
now teaching in an academy, wishes position 
during summer vacation with family or insti- 
tution. 6,858, Outlook. 





Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED, by Princeton undergraduate, 
summer position as tutor; can teach piano 
also. References. Address, with terms, etc., 
Jameson 8. Slocum, 31 N. Edwards, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

EXPERIENCED primary teacher desires 
position as governess or companion to small 
children during summer months; loves chil- 
dren; very successful; excellent references. 
6,902, Outlook. 

HIGH school domestic art teacher desires 
summer position. Girls’ camp or school. 
6,895, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman teacher will take 
one or more children to country for summer 
provide tennis, golf, swimming, riding, or will 
take Dee as tutor or companion from June 
first. Highest social reterences. 6,853, Outlook. 


KINDERGARTNER, New York graduate. 
young, experienced, desires private schoo 
poution, all term. Best references. 6.866, 

utlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, young, athletic, 
desires light suinmer position as companion 
ortutor. Normal pupils, under fourteen. Sea- 
shore or mountains, ‘Teacher, 838 Lake St., 
Newark, N. J 

WELL educated young woman, 34, capable 
of assuming entire charge of chiidren, wants 
position as governess, social secretary, com- 
panion. Excellent training in dancing. Ex- 
cellent references. 6,909, Outlook. 





_ YOUNG college teacher going to her farm 
in Minnesota for summer will take delicate 
child to build up. THE t of care and a 
happy vacation assured. 6,891, Outlook. 

“ MILITANT PHILOSOPHY ”—Essays on 
Love, War, Diplomacy ; the relation between 
domestic, civil, and martial law. Send 25 cents 
2 Marlin, 232 W. First St., San Pedro, 


al. 
EXCELLENT care given backward or in- 
valid girl under twelve. Pleasant home in 
country village on central New York lake. 
6,900, Outlook. 

WANTED—To care for three or four young 
girls 12 to 16 years for July and August in 
country home in _ Berkshires. ddress 
a," Lawrence House, Northampton, 


ass. 
WANTED—Young women_to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 
MISS Guthman, New York shopper, wil! 
send anything on approval; services free. 
References. 309 W. 99th Street. 
CHILDREN’S BOARD—Berkshires._ Co! 
lege woman will board little girls Jun 
October. Tutor ; modern am ig Excellent 
food. References exchanged. 6,904, Outlook. 
WANTED—Young women to take training 
as baby nurses at Orange Orphan Howe. 
Salary while training, g a guaran- 
teed on graduating. Apply 197 Harrison >t., 
East Orange, N. J. 








